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The Doliar-Saver The New Silhouette is in... 


















Every two sides of bacon we import have to be paid 


° u /) 
for in foreign currency that we are at our wits’ end yé 
to earn. dh 1Y . 





Yet every two sides of home-grown pig have / 

attached a couple of hams, forehocks, loins, chaps; 

also kidney, liver and trimmings for pies and puddings 

(to say nothing of four trotters and a lot of lard). 
You don’t get those with imported bacon, yet 

they’re good rich food, high in calorie value (I Ib. of 

Marsh Ham has nearly three times the calories: of 


"FURATE” 


I Ib. of beef). 

Pigs breed fast and grow fast. Every pig-keeper §|  |||| | SREaamees 
saves vital dollars —and gets a handsome reward for —— 
doing it! 


Will you be a dollar-saver ? Will you press for more for personal shoppers only 


pig food ? This isn’t politics—it’s plain commonsense. 


Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 























Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 











RONSON 
LIGHTERS 
are back! 






ngineering Services 


Ait Buildings By Appointment 
1. Engineers 
to H.M. King George VI 


md Factories 


Heating by Electricity, Oil, Gas or Solid Fuel 
Air Conditioning and Ventilation - Dust and Fume Extraction 


OR the first time since 

early in the war, 
Ronson Lighters are 
again on sale in this 
country. Masterpieces of 
British craftsmanship, 
with the patent Ronson 
single-finger action. Ob- 
tainable — in _ limited 
supplies only, because of 
export priorities —at all 
good tobacconists, jewel- 
lers or first-rate stores. 


RONSON 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Air Filtration - Humidity Control 

Hot and Cold Water, Steam, Gas and Air Services 
Complete Electrical Installations - Laundry Installations 
Automatic Process and Temperature Control 

Kitchen Cooking and Service Installations 

Fire Prevention - Water Purification - Swimming Baths 
Hospital Sterilizing and Anesthetic Services 

Paint Drying and Stoving Plant - Conveyors 

Dryers and Radiant Heat Process Applications 

Ovens, Furnaces and Kilns - Production Equipment 
Tanks, Vats and Special Vessels in all materials 

The Conveyance of Viscous Fluids - Sheet Metal Work 












STEWART MacPHERSON AS ‘* WORLD’S 
RICHARD says, “ Right every time!” GREATEST LIGHTER ” 
Is it a cigarette lighter? Yes. Is it Beware of imitations—look 
CRITTALL only recently back on sale in this for the ‘Ronson’ name. ’ 
country? Yes. Can it be lit up and The Ronson ‘Standard 





(ARD CRITTALL AND COMPANY LIMITED put out again with a single squeeze |} eee et ine many 
of the finger and thumb? Yes. besatital Ronson 


Head Office * 156 GREAT PORTLAND STREET * LONDON W.1* Museum 3366 Do you own one yourself, Mr. nclids. abe ani 
and at Liverpool - Birmingham - Hanley - Glasgow + Newcastle - Cardiff and Belfast sale in this country. 
Overseas Agencies and Associated Companies. 








MacPherson? Yes, you’ve guessed 
it — it’s a Ronson. ' 
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The highest standard of precision exacted from clockmakers 
today is maintained in this exceptionally beautiful mantelpiece 
clock. Its walnut case is hand-decorated with delicate figures 
in lacquer after the style of Thomas Tompion, whose clocks 
were famous in the court of Charles II; and the antique finish 
brass dial is 6 inches in diameter. Fitted 

with an English eight-day lever movement. £42 ° 16 ° 0 


Chosen from many similar clocks of various sizes and colours. 


Clock Department, 
Ground Floor. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SWi1 





a forget your 


Peltinvain 


wet A TN ER ¢ Oo A T 





Made by JOHN MARES LTD., Basingstoke, and_ available in 
limited quantities from the leading Men’s Shops in the U.K. and Overseas. 
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What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the last winner. They are 
talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who really under- 
stand, and really think about their gin drinks, always try 
for Burrough’s, because it is triple distilled. This extra 
refinement makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the 
palate. Delicious plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps its 
place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Maximum price 
32/4 per bottle. 


BURROUGHS 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75, CALE DISTILLERY, 















DISTILLED !? 


HUTTON ROAD, 8.£.11. 








For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 





cigarettes in the world 


Export Packing 













Lo. 
hen as we” 





The Craftsmanship 
of over balf a 
century is expressed 


in Bronnley soap 


a 


zonnley ' 


* * 
LONDON, W3 


NOTHING SO HANDY 


fot the daily tun-atound 


NOTHING SO EFFICIENT 
hs the weekly cleaning 














“Queen Elizabeth” and 





, 2 From Ironmongers, 
= House Furnishers 
and Depart- 


VACUUM CLEANER 





BURRACE & BOYDE LT2. - NORTHAMPTON 





HAULING IN THE PILCHARD eng 
Sandwiches are no problem when you have a pot of Shippam’s Pilch- 
ard & Tomato Paste in the larder. This blend of Cornish @ 

Pilchards and tomatoes is a sandwich filling the 
family will ask for again, and it helps in a small way 
to keep down Britain’s imports. Have you tried it yet? 
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Shippants 


AN Fri PASTES 
Touma C. SHIPPAM LTD., CHICHESTER 






























in ‘Dayella’ 


if it Shrinks - we Replace 


If your children have out-grown their ‘ Dayella’ clothes, the Soldiers’, 
and Airmen’s Families Association will be delighted to have them. 





Children 10% le bes, 


‘VIYELLA’ AND ‘OLYDSLLA’ 


Sailors’ 
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Trust our Club Secretary for 
resource. He’s even managed to 
get a tin of Nescafé! Just a 
spoonful in the cup ; add near- 
boiling water and there’s a cup 
of stimulating fragrant coffee. 
Good to the last spoonful, for 
Nescafé’s_roaster-fresh aroma is 
sealed in until the moment you 
add water. 








Nescafé is a soluble 
coffee - com 
posed of coffee solids, 
with dextrins, maltose 


and dextrose, added to 
retain the aroma. 

































LUXURY BABY COACH 
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PEARCE DUFFS 


Custard @ Jellies 





the 
chotce 
of 
a century 


says Mrs. P. DEE 


CUSTARD POWDER - JELLIES - BAKING PCWDER - BLANCMANGE POWDER 
PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA ROAD, LONDON, 8S.E.16. 
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THE GREAT ig WAY’ 
IS BEFORE YOU 


The ‘“*Great White-Way’’ has existed for over 300 years. In the heart of 
**Glorious Devon’’ the Whiteways have been growing apples and making cyder 
since the sixteenth century. The experience of centuries has been accumulated 














and an unequalled knowledge of apple culture and cyder making gained. 




















Forget your feet Enjoy the 
bracing support of the steel arch 
bridge, a comfort feature per- 
fected in Arch Preserver shoes. 


cea 
il 





ESERVER 


SHOES 


(vv hotesale only} 


Ste 
ye 


le?) ARCH om | SHOE LTD., a od BOND ey LONDON, W.1, 





Compare the 
quality 


Thick coating of milk 
chocolate, rich caramel layer, 
delicious centre of malt, 
chocolate, glucose and sugar 
—all whipped in white of 
egg. That’s Mars quality! 













Gompare the 
price - now 4d 


Subtract 13d. from the price of 
most milk chocolate bars and 
what do you get? 4d. is the 
answer — the price of Mars, the 
price that enables you to teach 
the children to save every time 
they ask for Mars. 


MARVELLOUS! 


eee and remember: there’s a meal in a Mars 




























The only MAC with 
KNEE POCKETS 


(Prov. Pat. No 11039) 
for full protection against wet knees! 


Men's £8 * 8 = ao Sizes 


8 coupons 
Lower prices for Ladies and Juveniles 
Made to measure in 7 days, no extra 


HARRY HALL 


RIDING MAC 


BREECHES, JODHPURS 
HACKING JACKETS AND VESTS 


Of owr Appointed Agents or from 


235 237 REGENT ST, W1 ue 











‘MAIDEN 
VOYAGE 


This vessel of 28,705 gross tons, 
which sailed on 22nd July, is the 
largest and most powerful liner 
sailing to South Africa. Her 
spacious and beautifully 
appointed public rooms, 
generous deck space, 
splendid sports facilities 
and comfortable cabins 
embody the highest 
standards of sea travel 
throughout the world. 



















SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The “‘ Edinburgh Castle,” RMS 

a sister ship, will make “ 

her maiden voyage PRETORIA 
towards the end of CASTLE 


the year. 
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LONDON, E.C.3 





Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, 
Telephone: MANsion House 2550 


Passenger Depts. MANsion House 9104 | 
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ro nversation 


Chairman makes sociable con- 
vetsation even more pleasurable. 
This famous and fragrant mixture 
promotes the flow of thought and 
talk—yet its soothing mellowness 
induces tolerance that keeps the 
keenest argument always within 
the bounds of good fellowship. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


4/23 per oz. 
in 2 oz. 
vacuum 
tins and 1 
oz. packets. 





Three strengths : Chairman, medium ; 
Boardman’s, mild ; Recorder, full. 
Kor OS Sales 


obtaining, write to 
py fe og Holborn, 
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FRESH AIR 


—nature’s cure for many ills, yet unattainable 
by thousands of mothers and children living in 
our crowded cities and towns. Church Army 
Fresh Air Department makes holidays possible. 
Piease help this work by sending a gift to The 
Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.|I. 








—in YOUR OWN CAR! 


For full particulars of how 
it can still be 
IN YOUR OWN WAY, IN YOUR OWN TIME 
AND WITH YOUR OWN FRIENDS 


post your visiting or business card to 


Autourisf) 


CHALE, EAST EWELL, SURREY 












himself 
designed and recommends 






Made for those who prefer rubber soles, 
‘Lotus Edgegrip have a corrugated 
bevel-edge so that they hold firm even 
when, at the end of the stroke, the 
foot is turned on to the inner edge. 


Ldgegrip Shoes for Golf 


















Two superb 
liqueurs from 
Jamaica 


Made Pe formule which have 
been closely guarded family secrets 
for over a hundred years. 




















a from selected sugar cane 

blended w ith various essences 
peed rs that of the famous pimento 
berry of Jamaica. 


TIA-MARIA 


Distilled from selected sugar cane 
and blended with various essences 
notably that of the famous Bluc 
‘ountain coffee of Jamaica. 
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mt 








Not less than 65° Proof 46/3 bottle. 
Distributors: West Indian Imports Ltd. 
Cliffords Inn, London E.C.4 Hol. 4229. 
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if. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Ot eens 


If photographic justice is 
to be done to Britain’s 
architectural masterpieces 
—the Commando is the 
camera to do it. Maker of 
history in the optical and 
mechanical world, this 
British precision-built in- 
strument is designed to deal 
with any subject under any 
conditions. Fitted with the 
famous _lastingly - accurate 
Epsilon shutter and _ the 
unique Ensign coupled 
range-finder and back-focus- 
ing device, the Commando 
is a camera incorporating 
many exclusive features. 
From the superlative Ensar 
f. 3-5 lens to the double-exposure prevention device, it is a camera 
that will conquer many a foreign field this year. However, a per- 
centage is still being released to the home market, so we suggest you 
keep in touch with your dealer to obtain a Commando. It is an 
investment you will not regret. 





BARNET ENSIGN LTD., Dept. P.6, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17 








for Magnificent Motoring 


Here is a true post-war design and one moreover that is 
obviously worthy of the tradition of a company which has 
always produced cars for the motorist who wants a 
machine designed around an ideal rather thana price. Its 
characteristics are ably summed up as representing 
sports-car performance with town-carriage manners. 
vide ‘‘ The Motor "’ 

90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus £245 3s. 10d. Purchase Tax. 

1} litre Saloon..... £675 plus £188 5s. Od. Purchase Tax. 


aS old as the a i JUBILEE 


aS modern af the hour 
RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 


‘1698 1948 ==) 

NUFTIELD || 

London Showrooms: “Riley Cars,’’ 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Overseas Business — Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


PRODUCT 














holds the world’s most envied timing record 


Most exacting world’s timekeep- 
ing test is that made annually 
by the British National Obser- 
vatory. In this test, OmeGA has 
held first world award for 15 
consecutive years. The 30 mm 
OmEGA shown here holds the 
unique distinction of having 
received world’s best timing 
awards for a wrist watch at both 
the British National and Geneva 
Observatories at the same time. 


For those who seek the supreme 
pleasure of possessing the 
world’s most perfect wrist watch 
the 30 mm Omgca is now obtain- 
able in small quantities and 
may be found at select jewellers. 


OMEGA’ 


* Again in 1948 the Official timer of tne 
Olympic Games. 











Spectal Offer/ 





Ever-Ready 


Razor 


2 Ever 


COMPLETE 


2’ 5 


INCLUDING PURCHASE TAKG 


IN A NEAT 
PLASTIC 













IT’S THE WEIGHT BEHIND THE ED 


GE THAT 


GIVES SMOOTHER, EASIER SHAVES 











Crawford s 


biscuits are 








biscuits 


good 





Sets 


4.C.¢. 





it's a Skyline 


Skyline fashion shoes 
are made in several widths to 
every size. The correct fitting for 
your feet is found on Clarks Footgauge. 


Made by C. & J. CLARK LTD., STREET, SOMERSET 


OF COURSE IT FITS WELL .. 
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ROSSE & 
LACKWELL .irp 








Charles thrives 


on the 
Trufood Plan 


Charles’ mother is a 
municipal midwife so 
you can be sure he has 
been reared on practi- 
cal up-to-date lines 
which naturally include 
a diet of Humanised 
Trufood. When he was 
born breast-feedingwas 
not possibleand several 
foods were tried before 
Charles was completely 
satisfied with Trufood. 


Charles and his parents 
live in Bolton. 


_aemee _Trufood 


Nearest to Mother’s Milk 


Wrenbury, Cheshire. 
Please send mea copy of “ Craftie Days.” My baby is aged 


HOW IS YOUR BABY 
GETTING ON? 
To: Trufood Ltd. (Dept. P. 5), 


Name 








Address 








OER 2534/1059 
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Charivaria 


“GETTING a job with the Coal Board means hard work,” 
declares a Government official. But you can make up for 
that of course after you have got it. 


°o ° 


A writer points out that Mr. Molotov seems strangely 
quiet of late. He’s just waiting for something to turn down. 


°o ° 
" “There are about 20 share- 
holders. They number about a 
score.” —“ Evening Standard.” 
Anybody checked this? 
° ° 


A country-lover suggests 
that, as hiking is becoming 
so popular again, a series 
of radio talks on the care of 
the feet would be useful. 
“Tgnorance is Blisters” 
might do as a title for it. 


° °o 


A Government official pre- 
dicts that the Food Ministry 
will carry on for another three 
years at least. This will come as a blow to black-marketeers 
who were anxious to buy the place as a souvenir. 





° ° 


Unfair to Firemen 
“The fire, which was accompanied by heavy, dense, acrid smoke, 
greatly hampered the work of the brigade.” —“ The Dominion,” N.Z. 


° °o 


A fish queue protested when the fishmonger made them 
wait while he took orders over the telephone. There is 
much the same feeling in a doctor’s waiting-room when 
somebody rings up with a lot of private symptoms. 








It was disclosed in court that a thief stuck labels addressed 
to himself on parcels at railway-stations and then went, 
home to await delivery. He had to take the risk of the 
parcels being stolen en route. 


°o °o 
“Wanted, Young Lady to learn lion act; must be over 19; send 
photo and wages while learning.”—“ The Stage.” 
Anything else? 
°o °o 


A man protested loudly in 
a Labour Exchange at the 
vague nature of the employ- 
ment offered him. No such 
complaint was heard from 
Mr. Dalton. 


°o ° 


A psychologist maintains 
that the habit of leaning 
back and letting the world 
go by can lead a man to 
disaster. This is particularly 
true of those sitting on 
shooting-sticks. 

° ° 





The Minister of Transport is said to favour through-roads 
for high-speed traffic. They are to be called Autobarnes. 


°o ° 


“Porice SAw THRovuGH IRIsH OPpTIcrIAN.” 
“Western Evening Herald,” 
Should put Maskelyne on his mettle. j 
° ° 
According to a veterinary surgeon, a kick from a horse 
is not so painful as one from a mule. Any reader doubting 
this statement should try them both for himself. 


ey A 
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“ Respecting the | Regulations”’ 


the March Past of Competitors begins, we have 

leisure to glance at the Programme of Events, 
assuming such a thing is obtainable, and consider how we 
can best make use of our time between now and the Closing 
Ceremony on August 14th. It is a beautiful English 
afternoon, with the sun shining gaily down on the flags of 
sixty-two nations. Or else it is raining, and the moment 
for the unfurling of the flags has perhaps not yet arrived. 
Uncertainty about detail is the curse of the writer who sets 
out to describe ah event before it occurs. 

My word, those Afghans look fit. 

One assumes the entrants march past in alphabetical order, 
and not in the order in which their envelopes were opened. 
If so, these hefty-looking Belgians must either be rowing 
men who have caught the sun or unusually pale Bolivian 
wrestlers. Good luck to them, in any case, and Hueleomo 
pu Londridoso, if that is the sort of greeting they care to 
have. 

To-morrow we could go to see some swimming. Then, 
on July 31st, perhaps the opening rounds of the Hockey, 
if the Indians have a match, and on August 2nd we must 
be back here in the Stadium again for the finals of the 800 
and 5000 metres. The point about the 800 metres 

Would those be from Chile, do you think ? Look, there— 
with the snow on their boots. 

However, the last thing we want is to drag up old 
animosities while the Olympic Truce is on. The point 
about the 800 metres is that there is a good chance of seeing 
Great Britain win this race. We have won the 800 metres 
more often than any other event in the athletics section of 
the Games, which is not perhaps saying very much, and 
we have won it as often as all other countries put together, 
which is saying quite a lot. This year there is a certain 
H. J. Parlett, who should be closely observed. A month 
or so ago he won a half-mile against such formidable gentle- 
men as Messrs. Wint, of Jamaica, and Harris, New Zealand, 
and did so in a time (I minute, 52.2 seconds) which, to the 
best of the present writer’s knowledge, has only twice been 
beaten in this country. Punch readers will not need to be 
reminded that I am referring to Sydney Wooderson’s world 
record of 1 49.2 made in 1938 and Dr. O. Peltzer’s 1 51.6 
in the A.A.A. Championships of 1926. 

There go the weight-lifters from Iran and Korea. Our men 
will need to be at their best to outlift them in the Two Hands’ 
Press and the Two Hands’ Snatch, let alone the Two Hands’ 
Clean and Jerk. 

We could set aside August 5th, to see the final of the 
Greco-Roman wrestling; that would give us two days, the 
3rd and 4th, at Torquay for the yachting. The difference 
between Greco-Roman and Catch-as-catch can, so the 
Olympic Games. Official Souvenir (5s.) tells me, is that in 
the former the legs may not be used for attack or defence. 
They can, however, be used to stand on, as we shall see 
when we go to Harringay. On August 6th we must be 
back here again for the final of the 1500 metres. We shall 
hardly hope to see a British or even an Empire win in this 
event, but of all races it is the most exciting, and there will 
almost certainly be the spectacle of a Swede beating 
Lovelock’s 1936 record by several seconds—perhaps by as 
many as four. Before the war Wooderson and Americans 


Sie a here in the Empire Stadium at Wembley, as 





like Glen Cunningham had got the time for one mile down 
to round about the 4 minute 6 second mark, but since 
about 1942 one Swede after another has been whittling the 
time down till the record now stands at 4.1.4. The reason 
for this outbreak by the Swedes is obscure. Perhaps 
neutrality made them restless. 


Last year one of them, 


L. Strand, covered 1500 metres in 3 minutes 43 seconds 
dead. This seems fast to me, and I would be prepared to 
let this race go by default. 

The two hundred and twenty-one competitors passing us 
now must be from the United States. Their forty-four coaches 
and managers and the twenty-nine doctors, nurses and smaller 
fry they brought with them follow close behind. Or would 
those be Uruguayan yachtswomen fraternizing with javelin- 
throwers from Venezuela? Hand me the programme, dear. 

The American basket-ball players are said to be seven 
feet high. The idea is of course that the taller the man 
the easier it is for him to pop the ball into-the basket. If 
this process goes on, the basket will eventually have to 
be raised, and then still taller men will be bred up for 
future Games, unless they make a rule forbidding anyone 
over 6 feet 6 inches to take part. It is rather like having 
longer and longer holes at golf, or else making a ball that 
doesn’t go so far. Not very like, but rather. 

We must wait until the last day, August 14th, to see the 
Basket-ball Final, because on the 7th we must see the start 
of the Individual Epée. It is not generally known that, 
when a hit is made, a small spring at the point of the épée is 


depressed and an electric contact is made showing which 


fencer has been hit. The Official Souvenir does not make 
it clear whether a bulb lights up on the hilt of the weapon 
or whether both contestants are wired up in some way to 
a score-board, but it does tell us that neither foil nor sabre 
are equipped with this self-registering device. So we will 
go to see the Epée on the 7th. 

The King has now declared the Games open, and a fanfare 
of trumpets is sounded. Seven thousand pigeons are released, 
symbolizing peace, and a Royal Salute of twenty-one guns-is 
fired by the King’s Troop of the Royal Horse Artillery. They 
miss, however, and the pigeons fly off unharmed. 

The Greeks had nothing like this at Olympia in the old 
days. The spectacle of seven thousand pigeons in the air 
at. once would have baffled even old Pindar’s descriptive 
powers. It will not, however, baffle the scarcely less 
numerous wireless commentators who have been hard at 
work jotting down suitable epithets for this very moment 
for weeks past. You may have seen them witi their note- 
books in Trafalgar Square. 

August 8th is a Sunday. On the 9th we shall be at 
Aldershot for the Individual Dressage (horses), on the 10th 
come the Optional Gymnastic Exercises, and on the 11th 
we must not fail to be at Herne Hill for the Tandem Final, 
with Weight-lifting (heavy-weight) in the evening at 
Wembley. 

And now, as my favourite commentator can hardly fail to 
say, we catch our first glimpse of the Torch-bearer—a glimmer 
of white against the dark background of the Tunnel. And as 
the slight figure, running easily on the balls of her fee-—— 

Yes. Some say the final runner will be Wooderson, 
others (but jokingly, surely) Stalin. My own guess is that 
it will be Britannia draped from head to foot in a linen 
sheet, to symbolize Export, and perhaps—an imaginative 
touch this—releasing one or two additional pigeons as she goes. 

She lights the Olympic Flame. The Dedication Address is 
delivered. The “Hallelujah Chorus” is rendered by massed 
bands and choir. And the Olympic Oath, a fragment of which 
I have taken the liberty of using as the title for this article, is 
taken by a British athlete on behalf of all the competitors. 

If we go to Henley for the Canoeing on the 12th, and 
look in at the Association Football Final on the 13th, we 
can come to the Stadium with a clear conscience for the 
Closing Ceremony on the 14th. It is to be at 6 p.m.—after 
the Basket-Ball is over. H.F. E. 
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THROUGH THE NIGHT 
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With the train that took me home, 
It drew abeam with a hiss of steam 
And its flanks were flecked with foam; 
It looked us up and it looked us down 
And it curled a lordly lip 
At chaps like me bound for Mon Abri 
And not for a shining ship. 


Ts Ocean Liner Express came up 


The Ocean Liner Express came up 
And we caught the steely stare 

Of hearty types who would puff at pipes 
In the midst of mal-de-mer ; 

The life and soul of the ship we saw, 
And a monstrous man who slept, 

And further aft was a child that laughed 

And a girl in green who wept. 


The Ocean Liner Express 





The Ocean Liner Express came up 
And we put our papers down 

To give those sniffs that executives 
Make a practice of in Town; 

We flicked our ash with a magnate’s hand 
And our easy talk inferred 

We dined and drank with J. Arthur Rank 
(Of whom they had doubtless heard). 


The Ocean Liner Express swept on 
With a valedictory cry 

To the bustling quays where the winches wheeze 
And the bright blue-peters fly. 

I watched it go with a look that said 
I was sated with the sea— 

And yet it seemed the Atlantic creamed 
Round the bows of Mon Abri. 
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ELL, we didn’t arrive until 

nearly eleven, and they all said 

we wouldn’t get in; but we did. 
We'd to pay pavilion prices to sit on 
the grass, but we were in, practically 
beneath the English team’s dressing- 
room. 

Presently Denis Compton came 
through the glass-work and half-sat on 
the verandah rail, that was one-and- 
fourpenceworth for a beginning. We 
could tell it was Denis Compton 
because he’d a plaster over his nose, 
and a man looking through glasses said 
his left eye was blacker than his right. 

There was another player on the 
seat behind, but we could only see his 
knees through the balusters and his 
cap over the rail. The man with the 
glasses thought it was Crapp, but 
another man was confident it was 
Edrich, he said he could tell Edrich’s 
knees anywhere. 

The time passed on, the morning 
was warm, and a sort of mottled man 
volunteered a short account of himself. 
He yawned deeply and told us he had 
been on the two to ten shift all week. 
He had sat in the chair when he got 
home last night, had awakened at 
2 a.M. and been in the queue by 3.30. 
Picked his own seat, but lost it through 
going for a cup of tea. 

He stretched himself out on his rain- 
coat, put his head on the bundle con- 
taining his food, and asked us to rouse 
him when the game began. 

Well, the bell rang and the umpires 
came out followed by the English 
team and then Morris and Miller. We 
shook our friend but he only turned 
over and muttered something unin- 
telligible. We sat with knees up and 
hands clasped round our shins and told 
ourselves that we could remain like 
that all day. 

Well, history was made in a sense 
because you nearly saw the moment 
when the English morale came abreast. 
Morris was actually defending hard. 
Then the umpire agreed that Pollard’s 
faster one would have hit the wickets 
but for Miller’s leg. What a roar there 
was! If the gir above Old Trafford 
didn’t split, it certainly wouldn’t have 
rung had you tapped it with a hammer. 

There was a bigger noise still when 
Morris went. It must have awakened 
every living thing within a mile, 
except the mottled man. He only 
awoke dead on lunch time. Without a 
word he rose and disappeared in the 
direction of the refreshment bars. 

He came back as the second after- 
lunch bell rang and heartily recom- 
mended the bottled beer and meat 


The One Before Last 


pies. We were going to point out 
that he had brought food with him, 
but he put his head on it before we 
could speak and went to sleep again. 

In less than fifteen minutes the 
Australians were all out. The mottled 
man immediately awoke, looked round 
dazedly, and must have forgotten that 
he had just had lunch for he promptly 
ate his pillow. He nestled down again 
as Washbrook took Lindwall’s first 
over, and began to snore a little this 
time. 

By now we were seated with our left 
leg beneath us, and rang the changes 
to right leg beneath, tailor-wise, and 
the original hands round shins. We 
saw Lindwall’s lovely action, feral it 
was but beautiful to look at. We saw 
Edrich slip into top gear. 

Optimism was rampant and we com- 
municated some of it to Loxton, a 
good-humoured man who fielded with- 
in reach of our finger-tips and talked 
to us a little. He it was who told us 
that Barnes had been taken to hospital 
again. This was first-hand news, and 
even when the subject arises now we 
manage to work in how and from 
whom we got the information. 

Well, for those troubled by insomnia 
there are all sorts of remedies, from the 
hackneyed to the peculiar. A certain 
noble lord built a chalet near a small 
waterfall and went to bed there 
because the sound of the water sent 
him to sleep. We fancy that the sound 
of bat-and-ball must be the mottled 
man’s inducement, whether he knows 
it or not. For he awoke as the play 























broke off for tea and wandered to the 
refreshment bars again. He came back 
as the game restarted, informed us that 
it took it out of one stoking them 
boilers, and curled up on the raincoat 
once more. 

And the game that wore to its close 
brought in a resuscitated England. 
We slowly left the ground and made 
for home. On the top of the bus every- 
body was rhetorically giving his own 
account of the play. A man at the 
back put the matter in a nutshell. In 
his own speech he said that the 
ordinary person perhaps only saw one 
Test Match in a lifetime, and when it 
included such play as had been wit- 
nessed it was indeed something to 
remember. As, seemingly to his sur- 
prise, the man discovered that he had 
struck the right note, he delivered an 
encomium on the English players that 
could scarcely have been equalled by 
the best orators in vehemence at least. 
We turned—and were surprised. So 
far as we could see, though, the 
speaker’s raincoat was still on the grass. 


° ° 


No Scratch 


“For Sale: Singer Sewing Machine (hand) 
working order also a table H.M.V. gramo- 
phone, double spring, sweet tone, without 
record.”—Advt. in Indian paper. 


° °o 


“Thus ‘Mme. Renoir and Hen Child’ 
shows traces of its artist’s first occupation 
as a painter on porcelain . . .”"—Daily paper. 


China eggs? 


REG. FORSTER 














Gwyny: 


“T suppose we'll never know now whether they believed 
it or not.” 


You’re Getting Warm, I Hope. 


T was my solicitors, Messrs. Liable and Salamander, 
who by some devious means let me in for taking part 
in one of those broadcast quizzes in which points are 

scored by the contestants according to the question-master’s 
skill in leading them to the correct answer through a dense 
jungle of exploratory guesses. You will know whether or 
not this description fits a popular and frequent type of 
broadcast quiz, and so shall I; but anyway it was what 
dear old Liable and Salamander let me in for. 

“We had no choice,” they said sadly, their eyes wandering 
to a black tin box on a corner shelf labelled “‘ Blackmail.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask them what I paid 
them for, if at all. 

In the event, here I was in the studio, listening with well- 
concealed interest to the question-master as he gently 
prodded a member of the other side away from successive 
wrong answers to the question “What well-known author 
wrote the play usually called Hamlet?” (sent in by an 
anonymous listener in Upper Millstone). 

The member of the other side being a well-known author 
himself, it was obvious (the question-master pointed out) 
that this question had been deliberately aimed at him; and 
that he felt he had been put on his mettle was evident 
from the sly way in which he asked “Should I be right—I 
note that our anonymous friend says it is usually called 
Hamlet—should I be right in suggesting that the correct 
title of this play is something quite different ?”’ 

“Well,” said the question-master cautiously, “I don’t 
know that one would exactly say it was quite different ” 
“No, wait a minute,” interrupted the second member of 
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the opposing team, ‘‘I remember now—it consists of more 
than one word, isn’t that it?” 

“Tt does consist of more than one word,” the question- 
master said in an encouraging tone. 

** And that one word is ‘Hamlet’?”’ 

“Tf I understand you rightly, yes.” 

“Well, now,” said the first member of the team, “if 
this comedy one of the words in the title of which is 
‘Hamlet’ ——” 

“T don’t think I said it was a comedy, did I?” 

“No, that’s right!” the second contestant cried eagerly, 
“it’s a tragedy, isn’t it?—and that comes into the title, 
‘The Tragedy of Hamlet,’ something like that.” 

“You’re getting warmer,” said the question-master, 
“but I don’t really think I can allow you more than one 
mark yet.” 

It was with a touch of impatience that the first man, the 
well-known author, now said, ‘But surely, if it isn’t a 
comedy it must be a tragedy, mustn’t it ?—I mean, assum- 
ing we’re dealing with plays that are classified like Shake- 
speare plays.” 

“We are indeed,” said the quiz-master, ‘and I am 
bound to point out that I didn’t say it was not a tragedy, 
either.” 

“Ah! so it is a tragedy?” said the other member of the 
team. “In that event I suppose you mean that we got 
part of the title right but not the whole of it.” 

“Are you making a statement or asking a question?” 

“Tam making—no, I am asking a question. Did we get 
part of the title right?” 

“You did.” 

“Tt seems to me,” observed the well-known author, 
“that there was a Hamlet who was Prince of something. 
So I think very likely the full title of this play runs some- 
what to this effect: “The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
something.’”’ 

“Very close, very close. Now what about the well- 
known author,” said the quiz-master, “‘who wrote it?” 

“Well, now, that’s not at all a modern sort of title for 
aplay. Ishould say this play was written several hundred 
years ago.” 

“That would be a very shrewd guess,” said the quiz- 
master, playfully. 

‘“Which takes us back to the seventeenth or sixteenth,” 
murmured the second member of the team, ‘‘or even 
fifteenth century.” 

“Tt doesn’t do to go too far,” the quiz-master observed. 

“Ah! sixteenth or seventeenth? Then I suppose it 
would be one of the Elizabethans. Marlowe?” 

*“Not Marlowe.” 

“Fletcher? Greene? Kyd? J——” 

“You know,” interrupted the quiz-master gently, “I 
don’t think you’re going to get this.” 

“No, I’m afraid we’re not,” said the well-known author 
in a resigned manner. 

It was then the work of a moment for the quiz-master 
to wind up the whole unfortunate affair .by giving the 
opposing team two and a half marks out of a possible 
three; and to the remark that this was generous he very 
justly pointed out that they had correctly placed the author 
as one of the Elizabethans and had got very close indeed 
to the full title of the play. 

When it came to my turn, my question was one that 
had been sent in by a Mr. R. Boyle Degg, of somewhere 
or other—‘‘Who wrote Groot charterboek der graven van 
Holland, van Zeeland en heren van Vriesland ?”’ 

To this I unthinkingly replied at once “Frans Mieris 
the Younger, 1689-1763’’—which unfortunately turned out 
to be right. Ostentatious, everybody thinks. R. M. 
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enough in England. But at least 
you know where you are. Once 
the gates start swinging shut, there’s 
nothing for it but to brake. It’s 
different in Austria. There are no gates 
—just a curtain of iron bars dangling 
from a pole. The signalman watches 
you approach the crossing from his 
hutch. When you are a hundred yards 
off he starts dropping the pole. If you 
accelerate, you may be able to shoot 
the crossing. Or, of course, the iron 
curtain may clip off the top of your 
windscreen as you dart underneath. 
There’s one of these level crossings 
in the Russian Zone, just outside 
Vienna. Old Willi, the signalman, is a 
master of his art. His is the only iron 
curtain I have never been able to 
shoot. He lets it down too quickly. 
As I sit back and switch off my engine 
he leans out of the window of his 
signal-box and watches me. Fifteen 
minutes later the train crawls past. 
Last week I was driving a Russian 
up to Vienna. Timo was a lieutenant 
in the Red Army. He’d spent a couple 


| HATE level crossings. They’re bad 





I hardly ever get up early without 
finding the greatest delight in the 
freshness and cleanness and newness, 
in the liquid gold of the song of the 
birds, and the diamond-brightness of 
the dew... 


Timo and the Iron Curtain 


of years in Brooklyn and_ loved 
America when he was drunk. He was 
a square man with cropped hair and a 
flat face. He wore a row of medals on 
his blouse and his baggy trousers were 
stuffed into heavy boots. On his belt 
was strapped a highly polished pistol 
holster. While gve were driving he 
spoke in English. 

“Why you drive jeep so fast, huh ?”’ 

I explained that I was driving the 
jeep fast because I had to be at 
the Allied Kommandatura in fifteen 
minutes. 

“Goddam, you ain’t moch time,” 
said Timo. “Open op.” 

Vienna lay seventeen miles ahead. 
Barring traffic jams, I could just 
make it. 

I had not reckoned with Willi. As 
we swung into the straight before the 
level crossing Willi saw me. The 
speedometer was up in the sixties. 
It was no good. I just had time to 
stamp on the brake before Willi’s iron 
curtain clanked into place across the 
road. 

Timo swore in Russian. 





In other words, I hardly ever get up 
early without feeling enormously better 
and happier for it... 


Allied authority would have to be 
exercised. I stood up in the jeep and 
made frantic signs at the signal-box. 
I flapped my movement orders. I held 
up a handful of schillings. I waved a 
packet of cigarettes. Finally, I rum- 
maged in my bag and produced a tin 
of coffee. Allin vain. Willi just leant 
out of the signal-box and stared. 

I looked at Timo. He was carefully 
unstrapping his holster. “Dat guy,” 
he said slowly, “Fascisti /’’ And he 
whipped out a large oily Luger pistol. 

“Hey, steady!” I said. “That might 
go off.” 

Without a word, Timo swung him- 
self out of the jeep and strode down the 
railway line. Reaching the signal-box, 
he deliberately clumped up the steps 
and kicked open the door. A moment 
later the iron curtain lifted. 

When Timo climbed back into the 
jeep he lit a long cigarette and said 
“Okay, let’s go.” 

As we sped away towards Vienna 
old Willi, with only fourteen minutes 
to spare, was lowering his curtain 
again at record speed. 





In other words, I hardly ever get up 
early without realizing that it really 
is quite the best time of the day... 





In other words, I hardly ever get up 
early without vowing that I’ll always 
do so, whenever I can... 


In other words, I hardly ever get 
up early without wishing I did it 
oftener . 
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In other words, I hardly ever get 
up early. 
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Atmosphere 


WANT to-day to concentrate on that awfully indefinable 
i] department of life known as atmosphere. It is more 

a surrounding of life than a department, clinging as 
it does to banks and post offices as well as to the owl- 
noises at night, and I consider that having said that 
atmosphere is indefinable lets me out of defining it further, 
though I might add, to strike a scholarly note, that the 
word is of undeniably classical origin and looks and sounds 
very nice. 

Let us begin with print, which, as my readers well know, 
can be very atmospheric indeed. There are of course those 
literary works which strive by the most carefully thought- 
out words to convey that the goings-on are happening in 
the winter or summer, a town or the country, here or abroad 
and so on, and I am not saying that they may not be 
extremely successful, especially with a lawn-mower or the 
beginning of a hot day. (Psychologists tell us that human- 
ity cannot read about this sort of early morning without 
wanting to chip in with something a little more assertive 
than agreement.) Deliberately atmospheric books, as I 
was saying, can be extremely so, and are one of the causes 
of people trying to make other people read books they don’t 
want to. But there are other kinds of print which succeed 
quite remarkably simply by their singleness of mind: 
railway time-tables, examination results, even new diaries. 
A theatre programme can convey a very theatrical atmo- 
sphere to someone who has not seen the play but can get 
a fair idea of it from any cigarettes and radiograms in the 
cast. Film programmes—rare events in the average home 
—are not so much atmospheric as sources of wonderment at 
the trouble films take to give their actors imaginary names 
as well as real ones. 

My readers must all in their childhoods have read a few 
books which, to their varying surprise, they find long years 
after in other people’s houses; a surprise ranging up to utter 
amazement at a Black Beauty with the right illustrations. 
What I want to say about the atmosphere of books read 
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long ago is that it is usually the illustrations that hit us 
in the eye. The words are often more of a general impres- 
sion that a re-reading will start up again a bit differently, 
but the pictures will fairly bowl my readers over with 
recognition. It is to books read as recently as last year, or 
even last week, that I would direct the attention of anyone 
wanting to recapture a remembered literary atmosphere; 
there is something almost alarmingly inevitable about 
opening a book on the sort of writing you are expecting 
without any idea what that page will be about. 


— (we are through with literature for this article) 
have a strange way of identifying themselves with each 
other. My readers will have noticed that if they wear a 
new pair of shoes out to dinner the people they meet at 
dinner and the shoes they meet them in become a pre- 
destined team. Or, to take another example, if in some 
past section of life we used to put a brown teapot on a 
blue tray, then that teapot was the only kind for such a 
tray; unless we broke it and got another, when the other 
became equally a part of the set-up. I think that this is 
the place to put in a bit about the tendency of china to 
become so familiar that it loses its identity. My readers 
may have known some sugar-basin, perhaps painted with 
a house, a little man or a series of bold triangles, which to 
them was merely and uniquely their sugar-basin, and that 
when they saw another like it long afterwards they had a 
fleeting chance of seeing it as it really was before memory 
got the better of objectivity. Sociologists think that on 
the whole plain white china is the least likely to lose its 
identity because it has the least to lose, but that even the 
plainest white china may have vegetable-dishes, and there, 
if it is only a question of a knob thing on top, you meet 
personality. 


T the beginning of this article I mentioned the atmo- 
sphere of banks and post offices, and I should like to 
remind my readers what they feel about them. The keynote 
of a bank’s atmosphere is of course quiet dignity; no one 
shouts, no voice is even raised above anyone else’s because 
no other voice is going on to raise it above, while the con- 
versation that occurs round the side of the glass partition 
is as silent as any conversation can be that is heard by the 
person spoken to. The tiled floor, the neutral-tinted walls, 
the pigeon-holes it is no use waiting at because no one else 
is, and the little tables for the heavier paper-work—all these 
go to makea bank what it undoubtedly is. The atmosphere 
of a post office, tiled and neutral-tinted though it may also 
be, is different and no less characteristic; a buzz of activity 
made up of diagonal wire-netting, people standing in queues 
and people looking for queues to stand in, with an off-stage 
bit led up to by the parcels. I shall end this paragraph 
with a word on the atmosphere of food offices, which may 
be summed up conveniently shortly as that of a prize-giving 
where talking is allowed. 

I should have liked to make some very atmospheric 
comments on the seasons; and to say something about 
Christmas morning before breakfast, but I think I have 
done quite a bit with those four words, which my readers 
have only to see to realize that, indefinable or not, atmo- 
sphere is something they specialize in. ANDE. 


° ° 


Reports 
Idle’s the heading under “Stock Exchange Report ”; 
“Idle” is what his masters write of Freddy, 
but, pedagogues not being the kindly sort, 
nobody adds, in Freddy’s case, but steady. 
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‘Hi. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre reprints a correspondence I was 
responsible for loosing in a Sunday newspaper. It 
began with the following simple request from me: 


Srr,—I am wishful to make a joke about putting salt 
on the tail of a Manx cat but am doubtful whether it has 
been made before. Perhaps one of the erudite readers of 
your enchanting journal could enlighten me. 

Yours in admiration, 
HARMONY JENKINS (Esq.) 


During the next few weeks many replied, and I subjoin 
a selection of their letters. 


Srr,—I know of no use of the jest re salt and Manx cats 
in any literature, ancient or modern, and H. Jenkins may 
“go ahead”’ with perfect confidence. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 
T. GLEGSON. 


Simr,—Putting salt on the tail of Manx cats is referred to 
in the “ Facetiz Dilectissime” of Ranulphus Roffensis, but 
only in a footnote. Your faithful servant, 

Canton EDWARDS, jun. 


Srr,—Can Mr. Jenkins have had a temporary lapse of 
memory and forgotten Best’s A Cauldron for a Scold, vii, 14, 
where Sneerwife says, “I’ll to Douglas, Isle of Man, like a 
cat-salter’s apprentice, and there. . .”’? 

Yours in haste, 
GreGory Patu (Coroner for Kew Gardens). 


Str,—We had a Manx cat called Soapy and though of 
course it did not have a tail it had a kind of stub. One 
day we put salt on it to sce what happened and Soapy 
licked it off and seemed to like it, so after that we did it 
every Sunday morning as a special treat. We then tried it 
on a Persian called Tesheran, but it was rather a failure. 
We also had a canary which liked the smell of wash-leather; 
he was called Pinkie as we both so enjoyed Brighton Rock. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ‘‘PicKkLES” Moon. 


Sm,—I am instructed to communicate to you the 
unanimous opinion of my committee that the proposed 
action of H. Jenkins in making Manx institutions a subject 
for so-called “humour” is in the worst of taste. 

Yours andcetera, 
Mostyn Burt, 
(Hon. Sec., League of Modern Manxmen). 


Srr,—I write far from books and subject to correction, 
but I think that the jest about which H. Jenkins inquires 
will be found on page 573 of volume two of Droll Jemmy’s 
Jestbook, a work which went through many editions, some 
of which survive only in imperfect copies. Its reputed 
author was the dissolute Banker-Thespian, John Hawber; 
but, as with the Bibliography of Tide-Tables also attributed 
to him, its authenticity is doubtful. He is buried at 
Evesham. Yours obediently, 

CHALMER WHITES. 


Srr,—I am afraid your correspondent Chalmer Whites 
has fallen into egregious error. It cannot be too often 
repeated that John Hawber is not buried at Evesham, as 
even the most cursory inspection of the burial register 
would show. His sepulchre, in a state of neglect and 





disrepair that reflects no credit upon lovers of English 
literature, is in Twittle-by-Combe-by-Threxly churchyard, 
where I visited it last July, and broke two blades of my pen- 
knife cutting back the creeper that obscured it. 
Yours, &cetera, 
H. P. Diasy. 


Srr,—I am glad to see that the visitor who last summer 
ruined our Madagascan Climber has at last revealed his 
identity and I will forward him a bill for the damage. The 
tomb is that of Jane Hamer, who died, a great-great-grand- 
mother, at the age of one hundred and two. 

Yours, etc., 
R. Hrncu, Vicar. 


Srr,—Mention of a great-great-grandmother who died at 
one hundred and two has reminded me that many years ago 
when I was living in Wiltshire I knew a woman who visited 
her great-grandson and her grandmother on the same 
morning. It may be of interest to mention that my own 
great-grandfather had, as a child, sat on the knee of a man 
whose great-great-grandmother had been born in the year 
of Victoria’s accession. 

Your obedient servant, 
RuTH GLANVILLE. 


Str,—As an old admirer of Sir Hall Caine’s rollicking 
yarns, I feel impelled to write to say how much I am sure 
he would have enjoyed any joke Mr. Jenkins might make 
about putting salt on the tails of Manx cats. Personally 
I am all agog to learn what the joke will be. All my 
family have had a tremendous sense of humour. 

Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDIA BONE. 











“ Free milk, free straw, free atmospheric pressure of 
nearly fifteen pounds per square inch—I wonder if you 
children realize how lucky you are.” 
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MNS 


“Party headquarters says there aren’t enough by-elections to test 
the feelings of the country adequately, and in the circumstances 


would I be prepared to resign my seat in order that... 


” 


M. Tarragon et la Crise Poissonneuse 


a HEY say Confucius was a 

fisherman,” murmured M. Tar- 

ragon, dozing beside me on the 
wall, over a bobbing scarlet float. 

“The only occupation for the wise,” 
I said. 

“And most healing to the soul. At 
the same time, of course, capable of 
stirring the profoundest passions.” 

“Do anglers kill each other much in 
France?’ I asked. 

“Tt is easy to jest. Only last year on 
this very terrace I narrowly averted 
bloodshed.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Some of my best clients, you must 
understand, are fishermen, who come 
here from Rouen and even farther. It 
provides a pleasant day, what with 
lunch and dinner, and all the necessary 
refreshment so close at hand. One of 
these was M. Latour, the owner of a 
prosperous grocery business. Not a 
bad little man, but to my mind a bad 
fisherman. He took it seriously.” 

““Tmpossible!’’ I declared, making a 
moue at a young fish interfering with 
my worm. 

“Tt is a melancholy fact. One morn- 
ing he arrived soon after breakfast 
with his wife and sufficient tackle for 
six, and when we had finished debating 
whether their lunch should hinge on 
poulet & la broche or pied de veau 





maison he got to work. His float was 
scarcely wet when, to my horror, there 
appeared the proprietor of the only 
other grocery-chain of any note in the 
district, M. Pouget. Although as public 
men and councillors these two were 
obliged to meet frequently, it was com- 
mon knowledge that they were on terms 
only of the iciest courtesy. For whereas 
one week M. Latour would succeed in 
wiping the eye of M. Pouget in some 
huge affair of tinned anchovies, the 
next week M. Pouget would inevitably 
wipe the eye of M. Latour over some 
equally vast matter of dry biscuits. 
Having instructed me exactly as to the 
preparation of his cog au chambertin, 
M. Pouget bowed stiffly to M. Latour 
and began to fish from the opposite 
corner of the terrace. You can well 
imagine that already in the air there 
was detectable a definite tension.” 

‘‘Also a serious fisherman, M. 
Pouget ?”’ I asked. 

“But deadly. A fanatic. For your 
information M. Latour was baiting 
with bread-paste, while M. Pouget was 
relying on small pieces of the liver of a 
pig. Neither of these proved attractive 
to the prey, until with a loud cry M. 
Latour achieved the capture of a roach 
about two fingers in length. M. Pouget 
walked across to tender formal con- 
gratulations, before returning to his 
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own rod with set teeth. In the middle 
of the morning M. Pouget in his turn 
succeeded in bringing to the net a 
perch just a few grammes heavier than 
the victim of M. Latour. The felicita- 
tions of the latter were tinged with the 
most palpable hatred, and the atmo- 
sphere of the terrace, usually, as you 
are aware, so happy and carefree, was 
now thunderous and grim. What 
struck me particularly was the evident 
anxiety of the wives, each sitting 
behind her husband on a camp-stool, 
making a small pretence of knitting. 

“By lunch-time the score was un- 
changed. They sat at neighbouring 
tables and the minimum was said. I 
endeavoured to infuse a little gaiety, 
but if you have ever attempted festivity 
in a tomb you will know how well I 
fared. For once the beauty of my 
cooking was entirely thrown away. 
They might almost have been con- 
suming one of your execrable English 
puddings. Directly afterwards they 
went into action again like two men 
possessed. I shall not weary you with 
details, but as the day went bleakly 
by honours continued to be divided 
equally and all the time the drama 
heightened. I had taken the precaution 
of posting Hortense at a bedroom 
window above the terrace, and the 
reports she brought me grew increas- 
ingly alarming. There was a moment 
about five when M. Pouget appeared 
to draw ahead, but the heavy fish with 
which he was connected turned out to 
be no more than a dead cat on its way 
downstream from Rouen. Similarly 
the jubilation of M. Latour evaporated 
when several minutes of exciting sport 
yielded only a submerged laundry- 
basket also on its way to the sea. 

“Tt must have been nearly dinner- 
time when Hortense, whom you know 
to be a girl of exceptional good sense, 
came to me trembling with the news 
that the ‘ Assassins /’ which M. Latour 
was hissing to himself were now 
audible across the terrace, and that 
the same was true of the ‘Bandits!’ 
of M. Pouget. When I tell you that 
both of them were men of choleric 
temperament, accustomed to having 
everything their own way, you will 
appreciate my concern. Not even in 
an hotel of this repute, Monsieur, can 
one afford to have the two richest men 
in the vicinity locked in a death- 
grapple publicly in one’s garden.” 

**T see that,” I admitted. 

“Tn a moment of rare psychological 
inspiration I realized that the only 
hope lay in obliging them to sink their 
passions in a common jealousy. I had 
in the larder a large pike, naturally on 
the stiff side, but a brief simmering 
quickly ended that. I then went out to 
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fish myself, and with the least possible 
delay I staged, over there by the 
second willow, what I can in all 
modesty describe as the biggest 
triumph of my whole angling career. 
It was necessary, you understand, to 
behave rather badly. Not only did I 
wave my great fish before their furious 
faces, but I boasted and I am afraid I 
so them as well.” 

‘And did it work ?”’ 

“Magically. To see how they drew 
together in their bottomless detesta- 
tion of me was most heartening. They 
dined together and before dinner was 
half finished their arms were about 
each other’s necks. In the most sisterly 
fashion their wives wept into the same 
handkerchief. Oh, yes, without a 
doubt it worked. It worked so well 
that neither of them has been back 
since.” Eric. 

° ° 


American 


Commentary 
Vil 


OOD EVENING. During the 
past week you have probably 
asked yourselves fully as often 

as in any previous week just what, for 
practical purposes, is the political 
difference—on, say, civil rights, or 
crude oil, or Mr. Hayride’s speech to 
the Amalgamated Sharepushers— 
between ex-Governor Jerkwell and the 
now almost certain -to- be-nominated 
Senator Bulkhead of North Gasolina; 
so let me, just for a change, underscore 
for you a fact on which we at last seem 
to have got basic and continuing bi- 
partisan agreement over here: namely, 
that this is, whether we like it or not, 
election year. I realize that, to you, 
the important question right now is 
whether or not Congress will pass the 
Doghouse aid program before the 
President vetoes the Tinhorn tax 
program, or whether we shall once 
again see farmers in our middle tax- 
brackets holding up shipments to South 
Amnesia by sitting on grain stocks in 
the San Fiasco Valley. It is of course a 
fact that if this could be avoided with- 
out George R. Jeeperson calling out the 
softwood lumbermen, the President 
would be able to leave the door ajar on 
wage-agreements and everything in the 
deflationary garden would be technic- 
ally lovely. There would, it is true, 
still be the open letter sent to Mr. 
Birdseed by Senator Brickenbacker, of 
Hideho, charging that the State Depart- 
ment does not have a Middle Eastern 
oil policy, and that what they are 
using right now is a Middle Western 
wheat policy, but you can if you like 


write this off either as a last-minute 
attempt to swing middle-of-the-road 


votes to Senator Foghorn on the - 


third ballot, or as an outright admis- 
sion that there is nothing the State 
Department can say on this issue with- 
out seeming to slam the door on South 
Amnesia, and not much the President 
can say on any issue without George R, 
Jeeperson calling out the softwood 
lumbermen. Let me here mention in 
passing that this Senator Foghorn, of 
Alabraska (whom you should not 
confuse with Senator Tinhorn, of 
Minnetonka), is just about our top 
authority on subjects like crude oil and 
sweet potatoes and the well-known 
Mayor O’Hooey of New Bedstead, and 
looks right now to be the one man who 
could carry the aid-to-South-Amnesia 
right wing and the hands-off-Mr.- 
Birdseed left wing in a block stampede 
to something like an all-out Doghouse 
line at Pancake City. Put like this, it 
is fairly clear that there has in these 
past few days been a revolution in con- 
gressional awareness that will, when 
they hear about it, surprise even 
members of Congress, assuming that 
the President has not surprised them 
first with another statement on South 
Amnesia. In one sense this would be 
a sure-fire vote-losing proposition at a 
time when price-cuts may back-fire on 
Mr. Birdseed’s chances in the Eldorado 
primary, and congressional resentment 
over tax-policy could easily snowball, 
into a full-dress filibuster on overseas 
commitments; but it is as well to bear 
in mind that it depends as much on a 
continued swing to Mr. Jerkwell as on 
what the President says next Friday at 





Gazebo Junction. About here, you are, 
I suspect, beginning to wonder what 
this means in terms of a dollars-and- 
cents budgetary house-cleaning, and 
why no presidential contender has so 
far come right out with an all-or- 
nothing bid for the pretzel-packing 
vote—which, as it happens, is exactly 
what the pretzel-packers are wondering 
themselves, apart from the question 
whether they should climb on the 
Bulkhead band-wagon now or keep 
right on packing pretzels till they see 
what happens at Pancake City. At all 
events, Mr. O’Hooey is looking more 
and more like the one man who could 
steer the Clambake clause through the 
House of Representatives, besides 
which he has now gone on record with 
the prophecy that unless some of our 
heavy industrialists get off the band- 
wagon at Pancake City they will have 
to stay on until Grampus Falls, and 
the further warning that if they try to 
steer it up the San Fiasco Valley it 
may back-fire on the white-collar wage- 
earner. Just what effect this could 
have in causing a theoretically dark 
horse like Governor Cakewalk to dead- 
lock the convention over crude oil, 
slam the door on George R. Jeeperson, 
and throw the pretzel-packing vote to 
Mr. O’Hooey, remains as much any- 
body’s guess right now as—for example 
—what the President will say next 
Friday at Gazebo Junction. Let me, 
therefore, enter a caution that this 
maybe over-simplified account is, of 
course, just one man’s opinion of what 
may, for all anybody knows, have 
happened before the next American 
Commentary. Good night. 





“Gentlemen, our last picture was the most colossal, sensational, 


stupendous, terrific flop in motion-picture bistory.” 
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““F OVELY and excessive monster! 
Monster immensurable! What 
belt. could inclip you? What 

blade were long: enough to prick the 

heart of you ?”’ Thus has Max Beerbohm 
apostrophized a drawing by Hokusai; 

and thus did I this morning salute a 

half-length portrait, by an unknown 

painter, which has a place of honour 
at the top of the flight of stairs of the 

National Portrait Gallery. 

It is not, I admit, a very happy 
portrait; there is no twinkle in the eye, 
and in truth the old man’s expression 
is distinctly aggrieved. Even the beard, 
one observes, is slightly deranged ; and 
“Now looky here, young feller,” he 
seems to be expostulating, raising — 
one guesses, for the giant torso and 
arms are merely adumbrated with 
strokes of umber—an admonitory 
gloved hand. 

Who painted this revealing head, 
luxuriantly fringed and crowned with 
the M.C.C. colours, one can only sur- 
mise—as one can only surmise the 





“Mind you, it’s ever so posh—the waiters even wear evening dress for breakfast.” 


Sport in Art 


portrait’s date, which I assume to be 
the last year of the nineteenth century. 
But there is the Grand Old Man’s 
image, fittingly perpetuated (as W. G. 
would have chosen) on a white canvas 
screen. 

Athletics, of course, racing, yachting, 
football, cycling—-these and other 
sports are depicted in the international 
exhibition of “Sport in Art,” arranged 
for the “Fourteenth Olympiad,” which 
occupies seven galleries in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Cricket, however, 
so far as I am able to recall, is 
represented only by William Fisher’s 
“Village Cricket,” which has to com- 
pete with the sweep and sparkle of 
Charles Cundall’s ““Henley Regatta.” 

Sir Alfred Munnings leads the 
British team by half a lap with no 
fewer than twenty-four sporting-pieces 
—ranging from the great ceremonial 
“Return from Ascot’’ to his brilliant 
little transcripts of horses and jockeys 
—and the following places I would 
accord to Dame Laura Knight for her 
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swift records of Ascot painted in a light 
key, that enchanting couple Anna and 
Doris Zinkeisen who tie for third place, 
and A. R. Thomson, whose impres- 
sionist painting of an amateur boxing 
bout is awarded a first prize by the 
Olympic Committee. 

The contemporary paintings and 
drawings from abroad seem to me less 
distinguished than the sculptures; and 
in this section I would single out a 
powerful granite “Head of a Boxer,” 
by a Dane, Knud Nellemose, a bronze 
statuette, “Wrestler Relaxing,” by the 
Italian Emilio Greco and two other 
sensitive bronzes by his compatriot 
Filippo Sgarlata. 

To assemble close on four hundred 
works of art from twenty-five countries 
and to arrange and light them so as to 
provide a semblance of some inter- 
national Exposition in a wing of the 
Petit Palais is no mean undertaking, 
and a word of praise is due to Major 
Longden, the Olympic Director of 
Art. N. A. D. W. 
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THE DAUNTLESS THREE 


“Tet’s all be equally dauntless.” 








ONDAY, July 19th.— 

There are some days 
when everything Parliament 
touches turns. out unex- 
pectedly, like a conjuring 
entertainment when snakes 
and things come out of 
cakes, or (perhaps a closer 
simile) a serious theatrical 
show where all the scenery 
falls down just as the play 
reaches its climax. To-day 
was like that in the House of Commons. 
There wasalso again more than a touch 
of the Crazy Show to keep it all going 
and to keep the audience (or at any 
rate the cast) amused—and amazed. 

And, as in the best Crazy Shows, all 
sorts of animals kept dashing in, for no 
reason, and dashing out again, for even 
less reason. That incomparable pair of 
cross-talk and knock-about comedians 
Dick Stoxss (Ipswich) and “SKEFF” 
Lopce (Bedford) starred in the first 
turn. It was not at all clear what it 
was about, but there was a lot about 
jackdaws in Ipswich and a piece about 
a whale in the River Ouse near Bed- 
ford. All, the context showed, imagin- 
ary. This was (apparently) extremely 
funny, for the comedians themselves 
were convulsed with laughter. Then 
there was an elaborate piece about a 
wild deer that ran through the streets 
of Bedford—‘‘on Saturday, 10th July,” 
explained “Skerr”  carefully—and 
ended up in a police cell. At this point 
Mr. Tom WiuramMs, the Minister of 
Agriculture, whose voice and manner 
are only very slightly reminiscent of 
the comedian (in his back-bench days 
he was known as ‘The Undertaker’’), 
joined in the gambol and stole the show 
by revealing—as the Sunday papers 
say—that the deer was last seen 
‘swimming strongly across the Ouse.” 
This clever topical allusion got a round 
of applause all to itself. 

Then a dog with rabies got mixed 
up with the deer—‘‘Skrerr” LopcE 
brought him in—and_ Colonel 
McCormick, the United States news- 
paper-proprietor, who is reputed to 
“hate” Britain, positively beamed 
(from his seat in the Gallery) at this 
quaint glimpse of a rural Merrie 
England that, clearly, never has a dull 
moment. 

Then there was a row, lasting ten 
minutes, about somebody’s railings in 
Edinburgh. They had been com- 
mandeered way back in the war, and 
all the Government offered by way of 
compensation (said an angry Lord 
JoHN Hope) was—two-and-sixpence ! 
“Sorry,” said the Minister; ‘that’s 
my top price!” 

“Then,” said Lord Joun, “I'll raise 
it on the adjournment.” 


Impressions of Parliament 


Monday, July 19th.—House of Lords: Gas Again. 
House of Commons: Everything Happens. 
Tuesday, July 20th.—House of Lords: Hanging Takes the 
Drop. 
House of Commons: The Land is Surveyed. 
Wednesday, July 21st.—House of Lords: Civil Aviation. 
House of Commons: Exit the B.U. 
Thursday, July 22nd.—House of Commons: 
Suspended. 





But he meant the subject, not the 
price. 

Mr. ATTLEE, the Prime Minister, 
arrived at this point and was asked 
about the Cabinet duties allotted to 
Mr. Datton, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He said it was 
not the custom to reveal the special 
duties given to Ministers. 

Forgetting the piece about the use- 
lessness of setting a net in the sight 
of the bird, Mr. VANE asked subtly on 
what matters Members had a right to 
question Mr. Datton. 

“The Duchy of Lancaster,” replied 
the P.M., in a flash. This modernized 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





53. Col. Oliver Stanley (Bristol, West) 


version of the one about “archidia- 
conal duties” got a genuine round of 
applause, and Mr. ATTLEE went out 
smiling. 

That story about “British subjects” 
or “British citizens” was continued, 
and after a long, long wrangle the 
British Nationality Bill was given its 
Third Reading. 

In the Lords the Government was 
defeated twice on the Gas Bill. The 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowirt, will 
quite obviously feel a sense of nostalgia 
when he no longer has to announce 
Government defeats. 

On the adjournment in the Commons 
Miss AticE Bacon, from the Labour 
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benches, complained that 
there were doctors who were 
refusing to take on to their 
panels patients likely to 
need any considerable treat- 
ment. This, said Miss 
Bacon indignantly, was the 
blackest of black markets, 
for it traded not in lipstick, 
food, or elastic, but in the 
lives and health of human 
beings. Miss Bacon’s was a 
moving speech, delivered with a sincere 
anger that impressed the House. But 
Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN, the Health 
Minister, whose friendship with the 
doctors is not one of his governing 
passions, did not seem too sure about 
the charges. He said that if they were 
well-founded his Department had 
powers to deal with the situation 
thus created. And they would be used. 


a4 ESDAY, July 20th—The House 
of Lords battled yet again over the 
application of the death penalty for 
murder. It arose from the return of the 
Criminal Justice Bill from the Com- 
mons, with the “compromise” proposal 
of degrees of murder—the fatal (to the 
murderer) and the non-fatal. This 
compromise had been produced with a 
flourish of trumpets by the Govern- 
ment as a means of meeting the views 
of those who wanted complete abolition 
of the death penalty and those who 
wanted its retention. And it was 
carried in the Commons against the 
eloquence of Tory leaders who included 
Mr. CuuRCHILL, Sir Davip MaxwELL 
Fyre and Sir Joun ANDERSON. But 
in their Lordships’ House the Whip is, 
so to say, inthe otherhand. There the 
Opposition has a vast majority over 
the Government, and Lord Jow1rTt, the 
chief Cabinet spokesman, tried to 
“sell” the compromise with the dis- 
dispirited and disillusioned air of a 
vacuum-cleaner salesman in times of 
depression. He extolled the excellence 
of the proposal, pointed out how neatly 
it did the job assigned, and how easy 
were the easy-terms offered. But, 
patently, he did not much believe in 
his own “patter.” 

Noble Lord after noble Lord hurled 
himself on the hapless proposal, tore 
holes in it, twisted and tweaked it, and 
generally gave it a bad time. One 
torturer, surveying the riddled remains, 
commented grimly that it was a profit- 
less task to count the holes in a sieve. 

And when all this had been done, 
the House threw the plan out by 
99 votes to 19. Now the Government 
has to decide whether to let the Bill go 
forward without the plan, or whether 
to let the whole Bill die the death. 

Lord Jowirt, rubbing his long wig 
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“There seems to be some sort of sales resistance.” 


with perplexity, was obviously saying 
within himself: “I couldn’t care less!” 

The Commons were talking about 
food and agriculture, a debate opened 
by a thoughtful speech from Sir 
Tuomas DuGpDALE, who knows his 
onions (as well as many other crops) 
when agriculture is under discussion. 


EDNESDAY, July 21st.—When 

Mr. JoHN StracHey, the Food 
Minister, strolled into the Commons 
he had an air of suppressed excitement. 
He sat impatiently through the none- 
too-exciting Question-hour and then he 
rose and made a statement—about 
B.U.s. Bread and flour rationing 
would end this week-end ... There 
was a roar of applause from the 
Government benches, and Mr. CHuR- 
CHILL sat up alertly. 

All restrictions on the service of 
bread in restaurants would also be 
withdrawn, said Mr. StracHry. But 
it was essential that bread and flour 
should not be used to feed animals and 
poultry (“Or vermin?” asked a Tory), 
and the purchase of more than 28 lb. 
of flour at a time would be dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, who has always 
disapproved of bread rationing, com- 
mented that he was glad to hear the 
“confession and admission of error,” 


by the Minister. “No!” roared Govern- 
ment supporters. 

Mr. Stracuey retorted that he had 
neither confessed nor admitted any- 
thing. Rationing had been essential 
and had saved the situation. There 
were the figures .. . 

“We all know,” snapped Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL, surprisingly, “how figures can 
be foxed!”’ 

At once there were cries of “Order!” 
and Mr. Speaker was asked to rule 
whether such a statement was per- 
missible. 

“Very difficult,” said Mr. Speaker, 
“to know what ‘foxed’ means. I’ve 
heard it said that figures can be made 
to prove anything.” 

“May I,” beamed Mr. CHURCHILL, 
“remind you that it has also been said 
that there are lies, damned lies and— 
statistics ?”’ 

The Minister said sourly that he 
would not compete with Mr. CHURCHILL 
in the ‘“foxing” of figures, but Mr. 
MrikaRDO made a perhaps more effec- 
tive and original riposte by declaring 
that Mr. CHURCHILL’s “synthetic” 
indignation was caused by the fact 
that the abolition of bread rationing 
had robbed him of his favourite 
material for week-end speeches. 

Mr. GEORGE LINDGREN, of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, made the 
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statement his chief, Lord PAKENHAM, 
was making in “another place,” that 
Canadair airplanes were being bought 
for British air-lines because the per- 
formance of British Tudor II machines 
had been unexpectedly disappointing. 
The whole House clearly shared the 
disappointment. 

The decision was debated in the 
Lords, but with a gentle friendliness 
that gave a new emphasis to the word 
“Civil” in “Civil Aviation.” 

Before this, the Duke of EprinspurGH, 
with the Duke of Norro.k and the 
Duke of BEAUFORT as sponsors—all 
three in the magnificence of scarlet and 
miniver, cocked hats on their heads— 
was formally introduced. The brief 
ceremony—and the introduction of 
Lord MouNTBATTEN, which imme- 
diately followed — showed how well 
the Senior Service can do these things. 


HURSDAY, July 22nd.—Late at 

night Mr. Cuuter Eve, the Home 
Secretary, announced that, since the 
Lords refused to accept the “com- 
promise” over the death penalty, the 
Criminal Justice Bill would have to 
become law without it. This pleased 
the abolitionists not at all, and they 
said so with some vigour. But the 
weight of opinion was against them 
and Mr. EbE carried the day. 











“Pardon me, but you can probably tell me where they keep 
the distributor-head on these new jobs.” 


The Housewife’s Choice 


The Economist a gentleman from 

Birmingham University has more 
or less invited the women of Britain to 
go on strike. “It would not be more 
than a pardonable exaggeration,” he 
adumbrates, “to say that the five-day 
week is being made possible by the 
willingness of our women to forgo those 
improvements in the material standard 
of life which could be bought at the 
cost of additional effort by their men- 
folk... The British working man com- 
plains that the horsepower and machin- 
ery at his disposal fall far short of the 
standards set by North American in- 
dustry—but his wife can with even 


L won’t be long now. Writing in 


more justice make exactly the same 
point about her kitchen ... Women 
may have to resort to direct action to 
coerce the recalcitrant male.” 

Incitement in all its mischievous 
undertones. 

We need not suppose, uncharitably, 
that “a gentleman from Birmingham 
University ” is in stern reality a certain 
Mrs. Threlfall of the British Women’s 
Direct-Action Reform League, masking 
her guilty unofficial leadership with 
disarming pseudonymity. Nor should 
we imagine that he is—to put things 
bluntly—in the pay of some militant 
body of housewives. It is easier to 
place him as one of those unhappy 
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males who become all fingers, thumbs 
and curses whenever they are asked to 
deputize for an hour or so in the 
kitchen, who forget to put salt in the 
potatoes, bicarb. in the gravy, flour in 
the peas and a light to the gas-oven. 
Either that, or he has a nearer and 
dearer reason for aiming at cheap 
popularity. 

And we can overlook the inadequacy 
and bias of his remarks. Apparently 
Mr. Walker of Birmingham University 
has never heard of queues and short- 
ages! He does not seem to realize that 
queueing offers women an ideal open- 
air life with opportunities galore for 
interesting social contacts, that short- 
ages take the Beeton out of cooking 
and give it simplicity and rule-of- 
thumb directness, just as they eliminate 
the dull routine of washing and clean- 
ing. No, he is quite content, it seems, 
to urge direct action. , 

Very well, let us suppose that women 
flock to his banner. Let’s see where 
this direct action would get them... 


The scene is the Albertina Hall. A 
nation-wide strike of housewives has 
been in progress for six months and Mrs. 
Ponsonby-Gitting, vice-chairman of the 
B.W.D.A.R.L.’s strike committee, is 
addressing the overflow of housewives 
from the mass meeting on Salisbury 
Plain. 

“The Government and the awful 
regimen of men (cheers and laughter) 
consider our demands too extreme. 
They say that our great charter is 


‘impossible.’ Yet, what are these 
demands? Let me _ refresh your 
memories. We ask for— 

1. The five-day week. 

2. Double draining-boards. 

3. Improved supplies of soap- 
substitute. 


4. Free camp-stools and _ enter- 
tainers in all queues. 


5. Dripless spouts. 


6. The suppression of all industries 
creating dirt and dust. 


7. Three school meals a day; 
twenty-four hour canteen service in 
all offices, factories, etc. 


8. Free Government issue of im- 
proved pressure - cookers, graters, 
strainers, pastry brushes, kitchen 
scales and refrigerators. 


“That is all. Those are our ‘impos- 
sible’ claims. (A voice: ‘The lousy, 
shiftless, spendthrift lot of ...’) They 
pretend, these males, that they have 
never felt better in their lives. They 
say ... wait a minute, lend me that 
cutting, Maud .. . they say, ‘We are 
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grateful to the housewives for leading 
us back to Nature, to raw foods and 
the good simple things of life (laughter), 
for giving us homes in which we can 
really feel at home, scatter papers, ash, 
erumbs, bottles and stoppers to our 
heart’s content—and without any feel- 
ing of shame.’ (Roars of anger and a 
spontaneous grinding of teeth.) 

“We must redouble our efforts, girls, 
and try to follow the glorious example 
of our dear president, Lady Maudsley- 
Byng, who is at this very moment 
chained in passive resistance to her gas- 
stove outside No. 10 Downing Street.” 
(Applause.) 

The scene is a meeting of the Cabinet : 
the time, four months later. 

“.. . on the most reliable authority, 
gentlemen, that the London house- 
wives intend to go back to their 
kitchens on Friday. As you know, this 
would be a most serious .. . 

“But they can’t be allowed to go 
back. The strike must go on. The 
nation has never been healthier. Go 
back to cooked foods and my National 
Health Service is ruined.” 

“What about my coal? For ten 
months exports have been up by 
500 per cent. If we restore supplies of 
domestic fuel the dollar gap will yawn 
again.” 

“What happens to my Raw Potatoes 


Exhibition at Dorland Hall? I’ve 
booked it for three weeks.” 

“And what about my new kitchen- 
less prefabs.? They’ll scratch my eyes 
out when they see ’em.” 

“The manufacturers of cooking 
appliances are kicking.” 

“Let ’em.” 

“All right, gentlemen, now listen to 
me. There’s only one way to prolong 
thi sstrike and that is to sympathize 
with the housewives.” 

“ Officially ?” 

“With women?” 

“They must be encouraged to stay 
out. I’ve thought the matter over very 
carefully and I suggest .. .” 


The scene is Broadcasting House. 
Three long months have elapsed and 
the strike continues. The Minister of 
Labour is making a dramatic announce- 
ment on all three programmes. 

i . reluctantly driven to this 
decision. Therefore all females between 
the ages of six and ninety will register 
for National Service to-morrow morn- 
ing—A to F between six-thirty and 
seven, GtoM... They will be drafted 
immediately into the undernamed 
industries . . . no appeals will be 


considered . . .” 
So there you are. Get on with your 
direct action! See what happens! 
Hop. 








Prune 


HAD a little apple-tree 
Or bush or, rather, shrub. 


It used to fruit one year in three; 
This wasn’t good enough for me, 
I thought it had some grub. 


I bought a book on gardening 
And found that that was wrong. 
It seemed that I should prune the thing 
In autumn and, I think, the spring, 
And prune it good and strong. 


The novice, it repeated, errs 
In failing to be bold. 
So, purchasing some secateurs, 
I pruned the laterals, the spurs, 
The new wood and the old. 


I pruned the leaders, pruned the root, 
Opened it up for air; 

I pruned each individual shoot 

And also would have pruned the fruit 
Had there been any there. 


Perhaps the book was not quite clear— 
More likely it was me— 
But nothing will be proved, I fear, 
Because I cannot persevere, 
Having run out of tree. 
JUSTIN. 











\ A OST welcome of epi- 
!VE demics, Hamlets are 
springing up all around us 
this summer. I have seen 
four, counting the Olivier 
film, in less than as many months, and 
begin to have such a familiar feeling 
for the doomed house-party at Elsinore, 
for every widely varying nook and 
cranny of its battlements, that I almost 
imagine myself the holder of some dim 
office—Fifth Grave-digger would do— 
on Claudius’s tottering establishment. 

The latest challenger is Mr. RoBERT 
EppIson, with the Bristol Old Vic 
Company, which has just 
had its fortnight in the 
Repertory Festival at the 
St. James’s. I was sorry 
to find him disappointing, 
because he is a young actor 
of great integrity and sen- 
sibility, who brings a clear 
intelligence to every part 
he plays; but his Hamlet is 
like a delicate mechanism 
dangerously overwound. 
While it is reasonable to 
suppose Hamlet to be in 
the middle of a nervous 
breakdown, it is much less 
so to direct its full fury 
with little let-up on an 
audience for three hours. 
Being human, we grow 
uncomfortably concerned 
over the physical question 
of the breaking-point of 
Hamlet's nerves, when what 
we want to do is lose our- 
selves in the problems of 
his mind. This is an in- 
candescent, jerky, shell- 
shocked prince ill-control- 
ling a frenzy of neurotic 
vacillation, and though a 


3 Connie 
modicum of extreme ten- Ben 
sion would no doubt have Sam . 


been effective, such an 
excess defeats its purpose. 
The poetry suffers, too. Mr. Eppison 
speaks it always with complete under- 
standing, and, when he lowers the 
pressure, beautifully, but his breakneck 
excitability is apt to drown it. And 
yet this is a Hamlet one will not forget, 
for Mr. Eppison has a fine presence 
and the fire within him, even if here it 
burns too fiercely, is authentic. 
Otherwise Mr. Hucu Hunt's pro- 
duction is fair, though I didn’t find it 
visually attractive. The effect of the 
Ghost on the officers at the beginning is 
to make them largely inaudible, for 
which one could hardly blame them. 
Who would not lose his voice at 
meeting on a castle-roof a sea-horse, 
luminous and magnified to great pro- 
portions? Mr. Witi1am DEVLIN is 


At the Play 





Hamlet (St. JaMEs’s)—Written for a Lady (GARRICK) 


inside it, and makes it much the most 
impressive spook of the current four. 
In addition Mr. DEVLIN is as good a 
Claudius as you could wish, splendidly 
spoken, a usurper with all the guns 
for top-drawer crime. Gertrude is really 
too fleshy a part for Miss CATHERINE 
Lacey, so skilful in conveying the 
nuances of civilization, but she does 
cleverly suggest a certain numbness of 
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of what follows, and in 
addition makes Claudius 
look a fool for not stopping 
the proceedings at once. 


In The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite Mr. 
Leo Marks wrung a number of hearts, 
of which mine was not one, with a child 
in whose ego a wicked nannie had put 
a kink which had to be straightened 
out by an avuncular tramp. In 
Written for a Lady, at the Garrick, 
another little girl is ill at the top of the 
stairs, is mercifully invisible, and dies. 
She is only one of the many levers with 
which Mr. Marks seeks 
to unleash the wetter sort 
of tear. This is as un- 
restrainedly sentimental a 
play as the other, yet, as 














(Written for a Lady 


“OURS IS A NICE SAM, OURS IS!” 


intellect. Mr. Paut RoGers makes a 
sound, uncomplicated Polonius, and 
Miss JANE WENHAM an Ophelia who 
doesn’t strain after too mad a madness. 
This Hamlet knocks her about very 
little, which would have pleased Lamb 
and is only, I suppose, to have been 
expected from the Bristol milk of 
kindness. 

Producers’ knuckles being perman- 
ently black and blue on account of the 
cuts they make in Shakespeare, it 
would be unfair to add to the rapping 
for the reverse reason, but I always 
wonder if there is much justification in 
the modern theatre for the Players 
miming their piece in full before repeat- 
ing it with words. Far from building up 
excitement it takes half the sting out 
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Miss MARGARETTA Scott 
Mr. CiirFrorD MOLLISON 
Mr. Barry Morse 


before, it is not without 
occasional flashes of gen- 
uine humour and a certain 
innocent charm. But the 
story is ludicrous, about 
a young Jew whose famous 
wife left him when she 
died (in addition to the 
. ailing mite) a letter to who- 
ever should be his next 
wife. News-sleuths flock 
after this letter like vul- 
tures, and one of them falls 
in love with him, weathers 
the awkward crisis when he 
discovers her original mis- 
sion, and wins the letter in 
her own right. The kind of 
stuff that was in it is not 
difficult to imagine. Sam 
shares dreary lodgings with 
his golden - hearted old 
father, both of them much 
afflicted by a poverty which 
Sam alleviates by peddling 
stolen goods, thus 
nearly breaking the afore- 
said golden heart. Sam is 
supposed to have one too 
below his rather rugged 
exterior, but personally I couldn’t 
help feeling the sooner he was in clink 
the better. Mr. Ciirrorp MOoLLison, 
completely disguised as something out 
of a Dickensian ghetto, achieves a con- 
siderable tour-de-force as the old man. 
It is indeed a remarkable performance. 
Miss MarGcaretta Scott is far too good 
for the part of the letter-huntress, Mr. 
Barry Morss struggles gallantly with 
Sam and Mr. Hueu LATIMER suggests 
the kind of sinister journalist to be 
found scowling over milk-bars. 
ERIc. 


°o ° 


“Fully licensed lifts to all floors.” 
Hotel advertisement. 


Say when. 
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At the Opera and Allegory 





Intimate Opera (MERCURY) 
Pilgrim’s Progress (COVENT GARDEN) 


72 Intimate Opera Company, 
after touring the country from 
Cornwall to the Orkneys for eight years, 
are back in London to present a 
delightful entertainment of chamber 
opera at the Mercury Theatre, with a 
quartet of piano and strings by way of 
an orchestra. Most of the works in 
their repertory are for three characters, 
the Eternal Triangle being the theme 
of all comic opera, but there is never 
a hint of monotony. The special 
attraction is Percoesi’s The Musick 
Master, an entertaining commentary 
on the ways of singers which is new 
to London. The versatile WINIFRED 
RADFORD, who has devised the English 
libretto, sings the réle of an aspiring 
prima donna who, by playing off the 
devotion of her music master against 
that of a famous impresario, manages 
both to eat her cake and have it— 
which is, after all, the prerogative of 
the fair. She becomes a prima donna 
without having to practise scales and 
wins her love as well. The music of 
this airy trifle ripples along with great 
charm, though perhaps it is as well that 
its course is short, for it is but a 
shallow brook and its inspiration could 
easily rundry. The robust saltiness of 
Henry Carey’s True Blue makes an 
excellent contrast with its Italian 
near-contemporary. It is about an 
officer of a press-gang who has a fair 
daughter and who turns out, for all his 
ferocious appearance, to be an indul- 
gent father. A broken-hearted swain 
thus obtains a commission on board a 
man-of-war, wins a bride, and ends by 
adjuring all brave boys to serve King 
George with him. T'he Bachelors’ Bond, 
devised by Ericu FiscHer with music 
by OFFENBACH, is a little insipid, 
though the tunes are pretty enough. 
The strength of this small company is 
in its team-work, and makes amends 
for the fact that its voices are not first- 
rate. What we enjoyed most of all 
was the singing by FREDERICK Woop- 
HOUSE of old English songs—‘‘The 
Dust-Cart Cantata’’ (a burlesque of 
eighteenth-century Italian style), the 
slightly gruesome song relating how 
Dicky Dolus got rid of a scolding wife, 
and a tuneful ditty in praise of the 
inventor of “The Leather Bottel.” 
Mr. Woopxovsg, in Hogarthian dress, 
invests these songs with the reeking 
vitality of eighteenth-century low life 
and with something of that brutal 
vigour which flavours the works of 
Smollett. He leaves one with the 























“No thanks, I won't drive; I’m drinking.” 


invigorating feeling that life is good, 
though it is a fiery liquor that it takes 
a strong man to carry. It is well 
worth a visit to the Mercury Theatre to 
hear these songs alone. 


At Covent Garden the other night 
there were no fewer than two hundred 
and thirty-two Anglican bishops. This 
great concourse from the Lambeth 
Conference was gathered to witness 
the first performance of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress staged in celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the S.P.C.K. Never has Covent 
Garden seen so many bishops. The 
stalls were thick with them; so was the 
Grand Tier; every box was a cornu- 
copia that spilled forth its profusion 
of bishops; and even the numerous 
twinkling toes of the Metropolitan 
Ballet on the stage were not only out- 
numbered but out-twinkled by two 
hundred and thirty-two pairs of gaiters 
as they went in quest of sandwiches in 
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the Crush Bar or iced coffee in the Pit 
Lobby in the interval. It was indeed 
an occasion. 

The adaptation of this great classic 
for the stage was well carried out by 
Hue Ross Wiiuiamson. The task of 
adaptation is a difficult one, for the 
dramatic weight of the story—the 
battle with Apollyon and the death of 
Faithful in Vanity Fair—is too near 
the beginning, and turns the second 
half into an anticlimax. Sir MALcoLM 
SARGENT arranged the music, most of 
it from Bacu. He chose it well, and the 
Covent Garden chorus sang excellently. 
JOSEPH CARL’S settings, too, are very 
effective. But the best way to enjoy 
this presentation is to try to forget 
Bunyan, because no stage adaptation 
can approach the original in the 
grandeur of its simplicity. The cast is 
a strong one, and the Christian of 
Rosert SpeatcuHT and the Talkative 
of FraNK PETTINGELL were quite 
outstanding. D.C. B. 

















“With any luck we should be through by Thursday.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“Ut sit tibi forma perennis” 


THERE is a sense of urgency about Poems of the War Years 
(MACMILLAN, 12/6), as though something had to be said and 
said lucidly before chaos or a new and unforeseen order 
overtook the poet. This haste to commemorate the things 
most of us cherish “because they die” has been the tradi- 
tional preoccupation of pagan and Christian poets alike; 
but it has taken a second war, as the preface of Mr. MAURICE 
WoLLMAN’s admirably-compiled anthology insists, to divert 
the poet of 1939 from by-paths and culs-de-sac, and set his 


feet on the common road. That is not to say—actually ~ 


the editor denies it—that these poets are the equals of the 
last war’s. They started more heavily handicapped, in 
worse weather. Sometimes the use of an identical theme— 
Francis Brett Young’s unforgettable lyric on prehistoric 
trenches has two parallels here—invites direct comparisons. 
Yet themes on the whole are less war-like than conditioned 
by the war atmosphere; and the older poets—Yeats, for 
instance—have still room to be arresting. One could have 
done with even more “escapist”? poetry—the triumph of 
the serving soldier’s mind over ineluctable circumstances; 
more satire; and a less bovine acceptance of sacrificial 
garlands. As an indictment of the new age dedicated on 
these gory steps to the temple, C. S. Lewis’s “Condemned” 
is almost unique. H. P. E. 








Modern Surgery 
In The New Science of Surgery (Sampson Low, 10/6) 
Dr. FRANK SLAUGHTER, who was chief surgical officer 
at one of the largest United States Army camps, has 
given a most interesting account of the extraordinary 
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feats performed by the surgeons of to-day. In the first 
world-war, especially in its opening phases, infection 
of wounds, with fatal results, was very common. In the 
second world-war more than ninety-six per cent. of the 
American wounded who reached hospitals were saved. Ten 
years ago cancer of the pancreas meant certain death; 
nowadays the pancreas, all but a small portion, is removed 
in an extremely complex operation which until recently 
would have been considered altogether impracticable. A 
great advance has also been made in crymotherapy, the 
treatment of cold with cold, largely as a result of experience 
gained after the Ardennes break-through in the Christmas 
of 1944, when many of the Allied troops went down with 
trench-foot. The development of facial surgery also owes 
much to the late war, though Dr. SLAUGHTER says that it 
owes quite as much to the experience gained in treating 
motor accidents between the wars. The author is, how- 
ever, not a blind fanatic for the scalpel, and towards the 
close of his book remarks that the true measure of a surgeon’s 
ability is not his knowledge when to operate, but his 
knowledge when not to. H. K. 


Immortal Ceesar 


The literature of Mr. THORNTON WILDER is as rare in its 
quality as in its public appearances. It is addressed to 
the nicer palate. The Ides of March (LoNcMaNs, 9/6) is 
caviare and olives and Amontillado; and it is a chef d’euvre 
among hors d’euvres. In a series of letters and documents 
as primly set forth and precisely annotated as a collection 
of state papers Mr. WILDER unfolds the ultimate phase of 
Cesar and his fortunes; and in doing so, with an economy 
and a lucidity which are authentically Latin, if with an 
intricacy of design which is perhaps more characteristically 
modern, he endows that oft-repeated drama with a refreshed 
reality and a new fascination. His Cesar, realist and 
rationalist, disillusioned and susceptible and haunted by 
intimations of immortality, may not be the Cesar of the 
pundits; but he commands an unhesitating acceptance. 
So it is with the others, Cicero, Cleopatra, Pompeia and 
the rest: Clodia, whom Catullus—he, too, triumphantly 
imagined—loved and hated and sang as Lesbia, is as 
actual as Anna Karenina. Mr. WiLDER’s way with the 
little facts of history may be as fast and loose as was 
Clodia herself. His evocation of a highly civilized and, 
what is perhaps the same thing, a highly corrupt society 
is none the less irresistible. The Ides of March is a book 
for those who savour the “Imaginary Conversations” and 
Anatole France on classic ground. Its irony and wisdom 
and elegance make the comparison with Anatcle France 
indeed almost inevitable. F. B. 


A Marriage is Arranged. 


The chain of stories related by Mr. Coun-CHan YEH in 
They Fly South (SyLVAN Prgss, 9/6) are founded on genuine 
folk-tales related by his grandmother. Readers with 
anthropological interests are warned, however, that the feats 
and circumstances described are purely imaginary. Their 
nearest affinities seem to be Scandinavian—there is a touch 
of Hans Andersen and Selma Lagerléf about them. But 
their idiom is American; and this, as they deal with a race 
older than the Chinese, the Myaws, is a disability. They 
are linked together by the family history of a wise woman, 
Marigold, who has an unsatisfactory bachelor son and a 
promising orphan grandson. The boy, Ching Lung, is to 
make amends for the defects of his shambling uncle. At 
nineteen he must hunt and kill his first wolf, that he may 
qualify to take part in the Spring Dance and thereby secure 
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a bride. Thirty-five short stories are thus connected by 
the resourceful matriarchy of Marigold; the pitiful attempts 
of Lanzaw Paw to play up to his successful nephew; and 
the efforts of Ching Lung—only diverted by an almost 
ritual journey to the Great Wall—to fulfil his destiny. One 
is left with the possibly unjust conviction that the folk- 
lore foundation—even as rubble—would have been more 
impressive than the latter-day superstructure. 4H. P.E. 





Great Explorers 


In Great Adventures and Explorations (ROBERT HALE, 25/-) 
the well-known Arctic explorer VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
assisted by Miss OLtive RatHBun Wi1cox, has collected 
famous stories of explorations, told by the explorers them- 
selves or by their contemporaries, and ranging from 
Pytheas, who, round about 330 B.c., sailed beyond Iceland, 
to Amundsen’s attainment of the South Pole in December 
1911. Anyone anxious to take up exploration will doubtless 
find most interest in the voyages of discovery which have 
been reported in fullest detail, such as the Polar expeditions 
of Amundsen, Peary, Scott and Shackleton, or, to go back 
a century or two, the first crossing of North America, by 
a Scotsman, Alexander Mackenzie, who set out in 1793 to 
traverse Canada from Montreal to the Pacific, and Captain 
James Cook’s great voyage in the Endeavour, which opened 
the way for the settlement of Australia by the English. 
But the ordinary reader may find more charm in the 
adventures which belong to a time when the world was still 
a mysterious place, with fabulous possibilities on the 
farther side of every horizon. Such were the voyages of 
John Cabot, who discovered Newfoundland, but hoped to 
reach Cipango (Japan), ‘‘where grow all the spices of the 
world and also precious stones.” Such was the voyage of 
Pytheas, of Marseilles, long discredited but now rehabilitated 
as one of the greatest of all explorers, who after traversing 
England on foot from Kent to Cornwall, coasted past the 
Orkneys, and reached Thule (Iceland) and the Arctic Zone. 

H. K. 





Arcadia Through Black Spectacles 


It must be rather terrible to be labelled America’s No. 1 
Humorist, as some well-wisher, quoted by his publisher, 
has labelled Mr. S. J. Peretman. In a great country 
teeming with well-matched wisecrackers it must set a man 
apart from his fellows,. wondering if perhaps another joke 
might be foolhardy. Acres and Pains (HEINEMANN, 7/6) 
is certainly funny in a wild way, though the highly artificia! 
style of these collected articles on the horrors of rural life 
makes them more telling if taken in small doses. Their 
effects are calculated as carefully as the gradations in shock 
therapy, of which they are the comic literary variant. You 
can almost see Mr. PERELMAN climbing round his phrases, 
fixing a little more explosive here and digging a deeper 
pitfall there with all the eager cunning of a guerrilla. “If 
you tossed a cigarette out of a plane thirty minutes west of 
La Guardia Airport, it would probably hit the roof of an 
enormous red barn decorated with hex symbols, and, just 
between you and me and the compost, that would be okay 
with me,” he tells us, and goes on to detail the hideous 
incidence of weeds, visitors, cows, ghosts and the like on a 
city-dweller turned farmer. Few professional humorists 
have not had a go at all of these, but this outrageous little 
book shows there is still good fun in them. Even wilder 
than the text are Mr. R. OssBorn’s illustrations, drawn, as 
it were, in italics. Some they will amuse, others they will 
not. E. O. D. K. 
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Quest 


According to the blurb on the jacket of Mr. Rom Lanpau’s 
novel, Odysseus (MACDONALD, 12/6), its hero seeks the haven 
of “spiritual fulfilment”’’ and does not find it in “material 
success or failure, nor yet in religion.” Yet, when one has 
followed John Pilgrim, the sculptor-novelist, from Germany 
to Arabia, from Italy to England, then to Hollywood, for 
the filming of his novel, back to England in time for the 
last war; when one has seen him through a fruitless love- 
affair and through many states and antics of mind in a 
quest for truth, which induced him to address multitudes 
through a sort of trance at the Albert Hall—then one sees 
him finding peace by the keeping of a part of the second 
of the Commandments on which hang all the Law and the 
Prophets! Indeed, one wonders (for among the characters 
in the book are a Mr. Goode, a Mr. Upright and two Shams) 
why John was not Christian Pilgrim or (since Tennyson’s 
poem is quoted at the beginning) Christian Ulysses-or- 
Odysseus Pilgrim. Yet a great deal of this long and 
bewildering book is excellent, particularly the chapters on 
pre-war Germany with their diagnosis of corrupt Kultur. 
The section on Italy is good too, and the author is satirical 
and really funny about Hollywood. By comparison, the 
story of Pilgrim’s love-affair is puerile. Perhaps the author 
has hitched his wagon to too many stars of varying eleva- 
tions, for sometimes he writes like someone possessed by 
understanding, at others like a schoolboy and (too fre- 
quently) with pomp. B. E. B. 
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“Isn't it funny—they always want things they 
can’t have!” 








of them, there are only two 

universities, so again (if you have 

been at either) there are just two 
preparatory schools, Puffins and Guille- 
mots. 

When Guillemots come over to play 
cricket against us, their team arrives 
the night before and we put the boys 
up in the sanatorium. We always 
play fair over this and have the place 
disinfected first. 

There is of course a master in charge 
of the team. This term it was a man 
called Gull. We none of us much like 
Gull. 

One of the features which distin- 
guish Puffins (and Guillemots, from 
whom we adopted the practice).is that 
the boys have dinner at night and we, 
the masters, dine with them, sitting at 
a High Table. Like an Oxford or a 
Cambridge college, as the Head says; 
he takes pride in the fact that it 
teaches the boys good manners. I wish 
it did. 

So on the night before the match 
this term we were at dinner, masking 
as best we could our hostility to Gull, 
our guest, and our anxiety about the 
Guillemots slow left-hand bowler. 

It was a vilely unpalatable meal. 
At the end of it Old Turtle, the oldest 
of us, an acidulated old drop, said to 
Gull, “Do you have the rule at Guille- 
mots that the boys have the same food 
as the masters?” 

Gull said, ““Yes—and you have the 
same food as the boys?” 

We pricked up our ears. Was this 
gaucherie, or was it a very offensive 
remark indeed ? 

After dinner he took a lot of money 
off us playing bridge. 

We were all down to breakfast in 
Common Room before him the next 
morning, and on the sideboard was a 
vast intact ham. 

There had been a lot of excitement 
over that ham. 

Puffins is proud of its distinguished 
Old Puffins—admirals, generals, am- 
bassadors and the like. But until a 
week earlier we had not been particu- 
larly proud of an Old Boy called Toat. 
In fact, I doubt whether any of us 
would have called him an Old Puffin 
at all. 

He was American, and, after he had 
been with us for two years, his parents 
came over from America, saw the 
school, and at once removed him. They 
objected to the plumbing. We told 
them all about our distinguished Old 
Puffins—the generals, the admirals and 
the rest—and they just said, ‘Sure, 
but we don’t like the drains.” 


ik as, if you have been at either 


Cricket and Ham 


That was fifteen years ago. Then, 
the week before the Guillemots match, 
there arrived, unexpected as fruit 
blossom in winter, this ham. It was 
from young—now, I suppose, not quite 
so young—Toat. It came from America 
with a letter. The letter just said, 
“The school may like this; even 
fifteen years ago, I seem to remember, 
the food wasn’t that good.” 

We considered this for a long time 
and decided that by ‘“‘the school” he 
must mean the masters. And we 
thought quite seriously about putting 
his name back on the roll of Old 
Puffins. 

So here on the Saturday morning of 
the Guillemots match we waited for 
Gull and surveyed the ham. Young 
Ratcatcher, our latest colleague, said, 
“T shall say to Gull, ‘You were unlucky 
last night over dinner. It wasa stinker. 
But you are lucky in being here this 
morning to help us eat our ham.’” 

Old Turtle disagreed. 

No, he said. This was an oppor- 
tunity to score a point. We should wait 
for Gull to express astonishment, wait 
for him to say, “What, do you have 
ham every morning?” And then we 
should reply calmly and _ without 
excitement, ““Why, don’t you?” 

We agreed. We all felt a bit vindic- 
tive about Gull. 

He came down. He saw the ham. 
He went to the sideboard and helped 
himself liberally. We had decided on 
a slice apiece as the daily ration; he 
gave himself three. As he sat down, he 
showed no emotion at all, neither 
exhilaration nor surprise. 

Could it really be the case that at 
Guillemots they had ham for breakfast 
every morning? Simultaneously we 
were chilled, all of us, by the same 
dismal thought. 

Young Ratcatcher had less self- 
control than the rest of us. He said, 
“We haven’t given your boys any ham 
for breakfast. We thought that, not 
being used to it, they might make hogs 
of themselves, and if we won the 
match we shouldn’t like to think that 
we owed our victory to a trick of that 
kind.” 

Gull glanced up from his plate with 
a glazed, over-fed look and said, “Oh, 
and what about your own boys?” 

Ratcatcher said—we thought it very 
smart of him—‘Oh, they insisted on 
going without themselves too, out of 
courtesy to their guests.” 

“Nice of them,” Gull grunted. “I 
suppose that they will have it to- 
morrow instead?” 

We couldn’t lie. We half-nodded, 
which wasn’t the same thing at all. 
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Gull helped himself to more ham— 
another three slices. 

It was a big ham—but all the same. 

Ratcatcher was the one whose nerves 
broke down completely. He astonished 
us by saying to Gull, “Like to come 
and see our pig-sties after breakfast ?” 

What did he mean? We have no 
outbuildings at all, nothing that even 
by the wildest imagining could be 
thought to be a pig-sty. 

Gull answered calmly, “No thanks. 
I saw the school last time I was here.” 

There is a limit to rudeness. 

And yet, we reflected, it might be 
that he was just gauche. 

On the whole, yes. He did not strike 
any of us as a subtle man. 

But it was a bad beginning to the day. 

There was nothing to redeem the day 
itself. Guillemots beat us by a hundred 
runs. It was an unprecedented defeat 
and hard on us all, particularly on Old 
Turtle. 

We rallied round and did all we could 
to cheer him. 

What made it worse was that the 
boys themselves did not seem to mind 
at all. They were grinning all over 
their faces when they came off the field. 

We managed somehow to have some- 
thing else to do when Guillemots were 
leaving, and none of us said good-bye to 
the hateful Gull. 

I walked out to the empty cricket- 
field and there, as I expected, I found 
Turtle. 

For a long time he said nothing. 

Then young Spratt, our head boy 
and cricket captain, came out of the 
house. Normally he is a delightful child 
and a good cricketer, but on this day 
he had played a disgraceful innings and 
hardly seemed to have his mind on the 
game at all. 

We thought he wanted to apologize 
for losing the match. That, after all, 
would have been a proper thing for him 
to do, after playing so badly. 

But not a bit of it. 

He grinned at us, showing no shame 
at all. 

“What does ham taste like, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Ham ?” 

“Yes, sir. We’re going to have it for 
breakfast to-morrow morning, aren’t 
we, sir? The Guillemots master, sir. 
He told us just before we went out to 
bat that, if we lost, we were going to be 
given ham for breakfast to-morrow, 
sir, to console us. He said he’d seen 
the ham, sir. He said he thought it was 
very decent, sir. He said there were 
some schools where it was only if the 
school won a match they’d be given 
ham for breakfast, sir.” 
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To the Manager, Chesterlee and District 
Traction Co., Lid. 
EAR SIR,—It is high time 
D somebody complained about 
your buses, and when I say 
complain I mean complain to you, and 
not to other people in the queue who 
are not to blame and cannot help them- 
selves. You can take it from me they 
are a bit tired of it. 

In the first place thére are not enough 
buses on the Little Ballyhoo route. 
Don’t write and say you haven’t got 
any more, because there are always a 
lot standing about in Chesterlee quite 
empty except for the driver and con- 
ductor asleep where the passengers 
ought to be, or smoking or eating 
sandwiches. 

The few buses that do run don’t run 
to time. There are always a lot of 
people waiting because the bus is either 
late or it was early. When it is late, it 
is late everywhere which means it fills 
up at Upper Ballyhoo with the people 
who are early for the next bus which 
only goes to the Boundary Hotel. This 
is a poor look-out for the women of 
Little Ballyhoo who want to go all the 


way, especially on Tuesdays. You will - 


understand they don’t get on and 
finish up on a tram, and this erratic 
service makes them sick. But you have 
to be early for the bus because some- 
times it runs beforehand which is just 
as bad. It is one thing to see the back 
of a bus because you are late but quite 


Bus Complaint 


another to see the bus’s back when it 
shouldn’t have gone. 

I must complain also about the seats 
on top. Once I was near the front of 
the queue and had gone upstairs 
because I like it better, only to find 
there were no seats. You can’é stand 
on top which is reasonable because of 
the weight. But the downstairs had 
filled up with the rest of the queue, and 
I was turned off by the conductor 
because he was full up inside. I can 
tell you I was fed up, and so are a lot 
of other people who have shopping to 
do. I told him I was in the queue in 
front of the lady in the back seat with 
a check coat, but all he said was it was 
like a den of lions to sort them out. 
The woman sat tight as I suppose you 
would do in her place. The system is 
what is wrong. You ought to order 
your men to count the seats instead of 
just standing and looking hot, and 
shouting to people to hold tight which 
they do in their own interests. 

Sometimes you put on extra buses. 
It is sheer mockery to call them 
“Relief” when they are also over- 
crowded, and most misleading when 
they get a long way behind the buses 
they are supposed to be. I have seen 
people get on a bus not knowing where 
it was going. They did not want 
“Relief” but a 10a which was late and 
goes the other way round. 

While I am writing, though I do not 
like to complain, I must say that the 























“Medals, medals, medals .. .” 
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buses themselves are pretty bad. Age 
you cannot help, but springs poking 
through the seats is another thing 
which shows how far we have sunk 
since the war in what ought to be. 
There is no excuse for the dirt. Have 
you ever banged a seat to see what 
comes out of it? It would surprise me. 
The wooden seats are cleaner but too 
high for women with short legs whose 
feet won’t touch the ground. And at 
the speed some of your drivers go, one 
day somebody will fall off if there’s 
room, and that will mean a nasty claim 
for you, apart from anything else. 

I hope you will see your way clear 
to look into these things. If not, I 
intend to put your inefficiency into the 
hands of the Council which might make 
an impression. Otherwise there is 
always Parliament. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. GwEN SUMPWORTHY. 


° ° 


“Going, going...” 
“The end of the Northern Ireland evacu- 
ation is not only in sight, but just round the 
corner.” —“ Gibraltar Chronicle.” 


.°] ° 


“May I draw special attention of the 
clergy to the need for caution in the case 
of marriage of any of their people with 
foreigners, many of whom in this country 
at present are shapeless? ” 

From a diocesan gazette. 


Dash it all, we can’t all be film stars! 











NOTICE.—Contributions or communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
é Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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I t Ss a boy! A light on at this hour. Nurse’s bicycle 


at the porch. And upstairs a mother safely delivered of 
her baby. Safely, so far... During the careful days to 
come ‘ Dettol’ will be on guard against the menace of 
septic infection. As it was both before and during the 
birth. As it has been now, these many years, at the birth 
of almost every British baby. 


‘DETTOL’ The Modern Antiseptic 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD.,;, HULL AND LONDON 
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\|_ Ana still enjoy 20 a day? 
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GUARD 
precious 
whiteness 


TUL LUAU NeAHOUU nen MAUL ENA 








IRIUM 
frees teeth from 
ACID-LADEN FILM 

that often causes 
decay 


eo 








HOW ? When teeth are gleam- 
ing, white, polished — clogging 
film cannot shelter acid-forming 
microbes that lodge in tiny crevices 
and may start decay. Film cannot 
formon teeth kept sparkling white. 
ONLY Pepsodent contains 
Irium, which will gently and 
safely loosen, emulsify, and 
wash away dingy film and 





brilliantly clean. Brush your teeth 
thoroughly with Pepsodent TWICE 
every day. See your dentist TWICE 
every year. 

Regular inspection and super- 
cleansing, alone, can guard the 
precious whiteness of your teeth. 


Pepsodent 


stains, leaving your teeth CQONTAINING EXCLUSIVE IRIUM 
Standard size 1/44. Double Family size 2/3d. 


(Pp 131-928-55), 









Under existing 
conditions, many kinds 
of irritation can attack tired 
eyes. Prompt treatment with 


OPTREX< can usually eliminate 
the possibility of serious trouble 
—and here are some handy 
first-aid tips. But remember— 
at the first sign of serious 
advice 


trouble, professional 
should be sought. 


OPTRE 


The famous Optrex ‘exclu- 
sive design’ eye baths are on 
sale ence more. Price 10d., 
including purchase tax. 
Optrex eye compresses are 
also obtainable. 









EYE FATIGUE 
In cases of eye fatigue caused by overwork 
y glaring or insufficient light—by irri- 
tation, dust or fumes — OPTREX brings 
immediate relief at each application. 
SMARTING AND INFLAMMATION 
Normally, inflammation of the eyes will 
vanish after a day or two if the eyes are 
bathed thrice daily with OPTREX. 
STYES 
Styes, which are small swellings in the 
eyelid similar - a boil, ms brought about 
y contact with dirty objects, 
dust, etc. Bathing with OPTREX | 
quick relief. 
ENCRUSTED LASHES 
For speedy relief of crusts on the lashes 
and inflammation of the rims of the eye- 
lids, bathe the eyes three times a day with 
OPTREX. 


COLDS AND INFLUENZA 


OPTREX not only guns Se conepate 
and irritation caused to the 


unpleasant effects of 
itself. Try it and see. 


-laden 
brings 




















Little time to think about correct | 
posture, even when you do get a 
chance to sit down! Result — 
stomach muscles soft, slack and no 
longer a protection. A Linia Belt 
gives just the support you need. 
It tones up the muscles and helps 
lot in keeping you fit, 


Wear the 


LINIA BELT 


Linia Shorts are 
also available 

Linia Method Booklet free from Dept. 32 
SOLD ONLY BY 


J. ROUSSEL LTD 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Phone: REGent 7570 & at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc 








We occupy, we believe, the grandest 
position in Torquay ... on the sea- 
front, on the level. No hills to climb, 
no steps to fall down. We can offer 
you accommodation from a suite toa 
single room, studied courtesy and 
satisfying service. Nightly Dancing 
to Harry Evans and his Band. Squash, 
Tennis, Billiards and a playground 
for children. Brochure with pleasure 
from R. PAUL, General Manager. 


TORQUAY’S 
GRAND HOTEL 


Tel.: 2234. A.A., R.A.C. and 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 

















To Transport 


Directors ... 
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Too tired to sleep at nights... 


| thinking of hundreds of lorries, all 


tearing up and down, wearing out 
expensive tyres. RELAX! Make a 
note — now ! — order BLUE 
PETER Retreads jor all re-tyring 
jobs. Blue Peter retreads are the 
best. Most modern equipment, 
prompt service, superlative work- 
manship. You get your own 
tyres back. 


AUTO TYRE 








SERVICES 


To Private 
Motorists... 





With only five tyres (if you’re 
lucky!) you can’t afford to wait long 
fora retread. You can’t afford a poor 
retread. You deserve your own care- 
fully-looked-after tyres back. BLUE 
PETER offers prompt service, super- 
lative workmanship and guarantees 
your tyres back. That’s why you 
should say “BLUE PETER” when 
you need retreads. That’s one 
basic worry off your mind... 


PETER 


RETREADS 


‘More miles in every case’ 
LTD., 


BASINGSTOKE 











for 








Both dressings have a medi- 
cated pad that assists healing. 








Flesh coloured, they are in- 
conspicuous; elastic and ad- 
hesive, they mould readily to 
all parts of the body. Don’t 
forget Elastoplast in your holi- 
day packing ! 


Ss. 
4 F 
ME Foot - OF 


Holiday injuries to the foot 
should be protected against infec- 
tion, and discomfort eased. Cuts, 
scratches, grazes, sore places and 
blisters, all need Elastoplast — and 
now there are two kinds to choose 
from. There is Waterproof Elasto- 
plast (the new plastic skin dressing) 


protection in water; fabric 


Elastoplast for all other occasions. 


ERENT DRESSiVq 





(2.Elastoplast 


FIRST AID DRESSINGS — FABRIC OR WATERPROOF 
BOTH IN RED TINS AT CHEMISTS 
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The ‘Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 

In these days of rigid fuel 
economy a Rototherm Dial 
Thermometer makes a practic- 
able and attractive gift. Ob- 
tainable from Boots and most 
good-class Chemists, Opticians 
and Stores. 


Rototherm 


MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 
Phone: Liberty 3406 
and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. 


Pitchfords 








FOR DOUBLE VALUE HOLIDAYS! 


Celebrated Holiday and Health Centre in the 
glorious Shakespeare Country. Booklet free 
from Spa Manager, Dept. || Pump Room. 


SD 














jor the 
treatment of 


SKIN AILMENTS 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 


BIO-COLLOIDS LTD 
Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire ee 

oc 















OF THE CYCLE 
STORAGE . PROBLEM 
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or 
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p/201 


OMT NUGKO 





CYCLE PARKS 
CONSTRUCTORS LIMITED 


ERDINGTON BIRMINGHAM 
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Circular Tours 
restored — 


This very popular 
pre-war arrange- 
ment has now been 
restored. You can 
travel from place to 


tours in a convenient 


and economical way. 25°, reduction on 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—its South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
ee 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The Bri.ish Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 








I Because really fine wines are pr genie again. It wouldn't 
“J single point to point ordinary fares (mini- | achieved by selectivity, experi- 
' | yrs o~ 4 maturing. - So = Bn = ne Pane to 
= ; rica has done as much in several kinds of really fine wines 
t mum tour Ist Class 34/II, 3rd Class 23/3). | twenty years with some wines as _ from South Africa ? 
o the Continent has in generations. : 
| Only certain wines, then ? atupamae” 
Tickets obtainable by prior arrangement _—— » nt and very soon, too. 
at Stations, Offices and Agencies. | SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 
19 AMM (LONDON) LIMITED 
BRITISH RAILWAYS }_—————— 
2. ee 
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eS fathers of over 65 per cent. % 


= of our fatherless children in this 
school served in H.M. Forces. 
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“The Little Jack 






HYDRAULIC 
CAR JACK 


with the BIG Lift’’ 


LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 








# Repay the debt we all owe by 

S #: helping to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate their children. 

# Send a contribution NOW how- 

2 ever small. 


Closed Height 64 ins. 
Maximum Height 14 ins. 
PRICE £4 0. 0. 
Every car owner 
should write for details 
SKYHI, Ltd. 
Skyhi Works, 

| WORTON ROAD 

| §SLEWORTH, Middx. 

— 
| 





|. THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA 
& ALBERT SCHOOL 






















37/40 LUDGATE HILL, ’ RATTRAY’S 
LONDON, E.C.4 5 
Chairman James V. Rank, Esq. # 7 RESERVE 
Secretary E. A. Corner, A.C.1.S. | 0 


There is something about the 
fragrance of Rattray's 7 Reserve 
that brings a rare contentment. 
Seven delicately blended tobaccos 





combine their rich maturity in a 
mixture whose pleasing aroma 
never palls; it was in fact ex- 
pressly blended for those who 
smoke throughout the day. 


A customer writes from Waniage, 
Berks. : 


LUCKY INDEED is the pos- 
sessor of a Milward Product. 
Individual craftsmanship and a 


en eey Of Sep ee 2 .. during some 15 years I have 
tion are behind every article we found both your tobacco and your 
service unexcelled. Please accept 


my congratulations.” 


Obtainable only ‘ 
from y 
(L vse 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Sco 


make. 
Send for Latest Catalogue. 








~ \ z, 
: a oe Fs be 
MILWARDS - REDDITCH 


Price 76/- per lb., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample j-lb. 
tin. Post Free. 
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i JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD., HALIFAX 
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tone up the scalp. It is 
cooling and refreshing and, 
most important, keeps the 
hair perfectly in position. 
Being clean itself, Anzora 
Viola leaves no ‘tell-tale’ 
stains on hats or pillows. 


Anzora Cream is for 


me 
Anzora Viola really does nes “tagor l bie 








“MASTERS THE HAIR”’ greasy scalps. 
ANZORA PERFUMERY COMPANY LIMITED LONDON 
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WISH YoU —y 
WERE A WILKINSONS 
TEST LIQUORICE 


CRICKETER’ | | ALLSORTS 

















SHEPFIELD FO STEEL 


| Mateus 


ACCOUNTIAG 
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PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
Famous since 1826/ 


HACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 


TEK Pure Bristle |.. ° 


BRISTLE 2/6 | | 


Reduced in Price! |=, , 


All Tek toothbrushes are now on sale at pre-war prices, TEK 
subject to purchase tax. Tek bristle brushes are 2/6d., JUNIOR 1/3 
Tek nylon brushes 1/10d., and Tek Junior (for children) . 


d. Bristle or Nylon. ; (including A = oe 
3 . (charmer Gohouen Purchase Tax) > eo 
(GE BRITAIN LTO SKOUGH & CARGRAME : =” 4 H 
MULTIPLE PITTING 


Tek = LL 4 SHOES 


s TT he 








_ W.H.CHAPLIN €& <0. TD. ; - 
ESTD.1867 os 
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Three styles: 


Light-weight 
Middle-weight 
a 
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% A little pin can be a big trouble and hold up the Works. 
That is why precision and finish are so important. — 
Steads have made pins for Industry for over 40 years. 





Z \ precision by a4 
STBAP _— 
eis 2 sane Think in STEAD’ 
Capote yom Hing 


J, STEAD & CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 


Phone : Sheffield 22283 (4 Lines) 











Telegrams . Steadfast - Sheffield 





‘EE eee: 


£4700 


IN BENEFITS 





for less than £50 












_ IN OUTLAY 
LE OF BENEFI al cl 
EXAMPLE, Sere of ror Set Kosei peat wales 3 


WITHIN THE FIRST 25 YEARS 

“ Claims like this stress the 
value of early protection. 
lf the unexpected 
happened, how would 
your family be placed? 
Delay is dangerous. Send 
NOW for details of the 


“FAMILY FIRST” 
POLICY 


AT DEATH AFTER 25 YEARS 


ment 
immediate cash pay on 


PEARL 


| To PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1!. 











Please supply full particulars of your “FAMILY FIRST” Policy. 
Age next Birthday 


ENQUIRY 
FORM a ae 
1d. Stamp only if (Mr. or Mrs.) 
envelope unsealed} Address 
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FERRANTI <r zea 


Is your present set really doing its job? 





(1) Does it give you good performance on all 
wavebands ? (2) Is it giving you first-class repro- 
duction on all programmes? (3) Is it reliable ? 
and (4) Do you still find it good to look at? If 
the answer to any of these questions is ‘no’, 
why not buy a new Ferranti ? 





FERRANTI LTD Moston Manchester ; 36 Kingsway London WC2 

















“,.. 1 wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing our appreciation of 
the excellent services which the 
Ratin Company have rendered to 


this establishment.” 


A photostat of this letter will be sent on 
request to anyone in need of our service. 


Let the RATIN SERVICE tackle your 


vermin problems with equal success—fill in 





the coupon below or ’phone Abbey 7621 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 





THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 


125 Pall Mall, London, §.W.1 


Ww: would like 

your 
Surveyor to call E 
perce teed i 


the Ratin Ser- 
vice deals wish DORESS .. 





rats, mice and 
insects. 


OUR eR 





















MADAME ! 
| give you 
TRIFLE 


a L’ANGLAISE 
(for 4) 










Slice 4 Swiss Roll, place in glass 
dish and moisten with cider or fruit 
juice. Make Mason’s Custard: 
Mix 1} tablespoons cornflour (flour 
or barley flour) with 4 tablespoons 
from 1 pint milk. Bring remaining 
milk and 1 oz. sugar to boil. Remove. 
Stir in cornflour. Boil 3—4 minutes. 
Remove. Stir in 1 dessertspoon 
MASON’S CUSTARD FLAVOUR. 
Allow the mixture to cool, then pour 
over sliced Swiss Roll. Decorate with 


mock cream. 

Deliciously C y , 

moist, 

Madame ! 
MASON’S 
CUSTARD 
FLAVOUR 

for all sweets 


From good-class Grocers 
and Stores 















NEWBALL & MASON 
LTD. » NOTTINGHAM 









du MAURIER) 


CIGARETTES 


WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TIP 
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[= 
The AB-C of 
fruit bottling 


Snap Closures have 
so simplified fruit 
bottling, it has become 
a successful annual 
habit in millions of 
homes. 


SPRING 
cue 


‘ep CLOSURE 
TOP 


SS 





400 million 





already sold. tom — >) | Ib. or 21h 
QUICK— JAM JAR 
EASY— 
CHEAP! 


Year after year the 
demand for Snap 
Closures grows greater, 
so aed not aoe your 
purchasing until the 
last minute. Get a@ 
packet or two NOW CLOSURES 
and collect all the cones weve 
empty jam jars. 


2/6 SPs Sm: | Serine re Od. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD 


BROMLEY, KENT 
BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 











F ai 
~ HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN 


is not the cheapest 







































Nothing seems 





impossible 
when your 


energy 


springs 





from 


Difficulty with supplies? Then write to— 
SPILLERS LTD., 40, ST. MARY AXE. E.C.3 
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200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 

















Muay fair 
TOFFEES & 


CHOCOLATES 


Nekt in 
every mouth !/ | 





Nicer! Daintier! 
More delicious 
than ever! 


a Oe 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS LTD. SUNDERLAND. 
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Leaving no stone unturned... 


Exploring every avenue to find ... 
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we Are you clever with lipstick ? 


Even a Yardley lipstick will leave traces in the wrong places if you 
put it on with aslap-dash hand. Just powder over the first appli- 
cation. Smooth with a tissue and retouch lightly — you'll find the 
colour stays put for hours and hours. Another lipstick-sin is to 
use a shade that's out of tune with your natural colouring. That 
need never happen, because Yardley make eight lovely shades, 
and one or other of them will harmonize perfectly with your 
hair or skin tones, Beauty Salon at 33 Old Bond Street London W! 


YARDLEY 








"Reliability 


comes home to roost 

Proud Murphy owners keep writing to tell us that 
their set ** bought in 1939 ” (or ’38, °36 or °34 as the 
case may be) is still going strong; has never been 
out of use; never been serviced; was blown up by 
bombs and now works better than ever. And so on. 
It’s good to get these letters and jolly nice of the 
writers to send them. But you'll understand that just 
occasionally we feel it might be better if Murphy sets 
didn’t last quite so long. 


A1l22C A.C. 
Mains — only. 
Price £33.12.3 
Including 
Purchase Tax. 


SEE YOUR 


mever ploy 


DEALER 





MURPHY RADIO LTD., WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 


CRC 241 
























Background for graceful living 


Seandowr 
fine furnishing fabrics 


@is MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LTD CARLISLE 
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WAYS IN WHICH 


WE SERVE 


“~ . when the last War 
started, | had been! 
smoking BARNEYS for 
over 20 years... | 


‘“‘When 1 was no longer able to get at it, I had an 
“arrangement with my local dealer to continue to 
“ supply my usual weekly amount, which was delivered 
‘to my home, and stored up, week by week. In this 
“way, | accumulated supplies from 1940 to 1945. In 
“1946, when I was able to get at my accumulated store, 
‘‘in chronological order, it seemed to me that the flavour 
“had improved with keeping, and as you may well 
“imagine, it was a source of great joy, which was not 
‘made any less to me, a North Countryman, by the 
“knowledge that it had cost me much less than the 
“* then current price.” 
(From an M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.); his original 


i aii easing the body line 


Often enough, in these appreciated references from | 
Smokers abroad, admission is made of the keeping | Our bespoke tailoring department is changing the double-breasted 
qualities of BARNEYS. Like good wine, it improves | jacket. It is longer and extra fullness has been given to shoulders 
with age. Wherever you open that EverFrResu Tin 

in the Burmese Jungle or on Baffin Island, you 


will surely encounter the sweet fresh fragrance of : 
the Packing Room . Good Tobacco kept good ! narrower cuff. Adapting the best of the new fashion points to 


good tailoring is just a part of the Austin Reed service. 





and back. ‘This gives an easier line, very helpful to the thicker 
figure and flattering to slimmer men. The sleeve tapers to a 


YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERI 


lwo generations of Pipemen have been recommending Barneys 
to other Smokers because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you may 6 
follow their friendly lead. Smokers abroad can arrange for ta 
regular personal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 

21b. parcels, to many lands but not as yet to all. 


. Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and | OF REGENT STREET 


Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/3}d. oz. } 


(301) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. @ | 
LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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